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Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minster for Czechoslovakia, explains some of the intricacies of 
the United Nations Organization to Dr. Frederick May Eliot in the president's office 
25 Beacon St., Boston, on December 11. 


Dear READER: 
The editing of this 


Canadian issue was a collective enter- 
prise in which the lions’ share (very 
nice lions to be sure) was done by Rev. 
and Mrs. Angus deM. Cameron, of Mon- 
treal, and Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, of 
Ottawa. The original idea was Mrs. 
Cameron’s! 


The “Liberal Church 
and the Arts” will be the theme of the 
March issue. Next month we will an- 
nounce the contributors. 


Curtis W. Reese, 
editor of Unity, in a full page editorial 
in the November issue wrote words we 
commend to every Register reader. 
We rejoice that Dr. Reese is to deliver 
the 1947 Anniversary sermon next May. 


It is a pity that Unitarians must peri- 
odically waste precious time and energy 
in the reconsideration of their position on 
an issue which Unitarian history has de- 
termined and the genius of the Unitarian 
movement makes imperative. The Uni- 
tarian position is that of liberty un- 
limited by external compulsions, and there 
should be no indecision on this issue. 
Some years ago when the Humanist- 
Theist controversy was creating a furore, 


Howard N. Brown, then minister of 
King’s Chapel and Chairman of the 
Board of The Christian Register, ex- 


pressed the true Unitarian spirit when he 
said: “We must not interfere with the 
liberty of the brethren.” That is a state- 
ment of the dominant Unitarian position 
through the centuries, and there should 
be no question about its applicability to- 
day. I should like to warn Socialists, 
pacifists, and others among us who devi- 
ate from the conventional norms that 


they are tampering with dynamite when 
they associate themselves with reaction- 
aries and Red-baiters in efforts to draw 
lines demarking the boundaries of liberty. 
In other days and on other issues their 
liberties would be jeopardized if limiting 
precedents were once established. 


Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister 
for Czechoslovakia, visited Unitarian 
headquarters December 11, where the 
officials of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation had an opportunity to confer 
with him. We shall never forget the 
most striking sentence of the very happy 
interview: “I like the Unitarians; they 
aren't always yowling. They roll up 
their sleeves and get to work.” 

Dr. Massaryk also paid high tribute 
to the Unitarian Service Committee 
Medical Mission in Czechoslovakia. He 
reported that the need for fats and cloth- 
ing in his country is still desperate. 


The late Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
a Unitarian contributor to this journal 
shortly befére his death, once said: 
“The history of the world is a record 
of man in quest of his bread and but- 
ter.” The symposium on labor in this 
issue is a reckoning with the same 
truth. The unromantic Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics (November 29)  an- 
nounced that 1946 set a new high with 


COVER PICTURE 


The modern cover was designed by 
Mr. Fritz von Schmidt, a graphic 
the First Unitarian 
Mr. von 


designer in 
Church in Portland, Ore. 
Schmidt also Secale | the November 
cover. 
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4,095,000 workers involved in. strikes 
in ten months. Unitarians have long 
seen the religious and ethical signifi- 
cance of these bread-and-butter facts, 
hence, Mr. Samuel J. Novick, Mr. Philip 
Murray and Senator Joseph H. Ball in 
this issue. 


American publishers 
have contributed some outstanding 
books in recent months. To avoid long 
delay for our readers, we publish a 
recommended list this month without 
comment. 
those of the editor. 
reviews later. 
of space for book reviewing at a time © 
when so many five-star eke BF 
coming off the presses. 


We hope to have. 
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IT SEEMS To US 


Readers are urged to keep their | 


letters within the limit of 200 words. 
THE EpIToR 


For the past year | have 
been receiving and enjoying The Chris- 
tian Register. It is, in my opinion, far 
superior to any other religious periodi- 
cal published in America (which name 
refers to all land in the Western Hemis- 
phere from the Arctic Ocean to Terra 
del Fuego.) 

My copies are passed around among 
many of my friends, Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Hebrew and Freethinker, and all 
unanimously join in praising your 
liberal outlook and broad humanitari- 
anism, as well as the fine literary qual- 
ity and general competence of the 
articles you publish. 

C. L. Hatt, Quebec, Canada 


| would like to tell 
you how valuable we of the Alliance of 
the Unitarian church of Medford found 
your World Order Issue of the Register. 
I wore my copies to rags comparing 
your panel on the United Nations with 
the theories of Emery Reeves and with 
the very fine article on the same subject 
in the November issue of Harpers. The 
panel and the suggestions for study 
- were timely and invaluable material. 


Ruts D. Coo.ince, W. Medford, Mass. 


I agree with Mr. Warren's 
view that the spirit of science should be 
applied to the social work of the church, 
but I do not agree with his statement 
that “the only solution (to the problem 
of poverty) lies in restricting popula- 
tions.” The theory that supports his 
conclusion, namely, that population 
tends to press against the means of sub- 
sistence, was first promulgated by 
Malthus in 1798. I do not doubt that 
such a tendency exists in the animal 
kingdom, as shown by Mr. Pearl’s 
studies on fruit flies. However, Dr. 
Kirtley Mather, professor of geology at 
Harvard University, in his little book, 
Enough and to Spare, states that with 
the use of chemical fertilizers and mod- 
ern methods of farming, the arable land 
now available is capable of supporting 
much more than the present population 


of the earth. 


Mr. Warren states that Asia is al- 
ready at the top of the S curve where 
starvation occurs. In most of these 
countries, land is held in large estates 
and the landlords “rack-rent” the peas- 
ants, leaving only enough for them to 
subsist in normal years. For a peasant 
to improve his land would be only a 


mes 


signal for the landlord to increase his 
rent. Of course, under such conditions, 
the first crop failure precipitates a 
famine. 


The birth rate is always highest 
among the classes where the struggle 
for existence is greatest. This is illus- 
trated by the 19th century pioneer 
families of America and the poverty- 
stricken families in the slums of a large 
city today. The well-to-do families 
have always tended to restrain their 
numbers. 


I recommend that Mr. Warren read 
Dr. Mather’s book and also Progress 
and Poverty by Henry George for a 
different point of view on the problem 
of poverty. 


F. Epwarp Enters, Providence, R. I. 


The “Register” has been 
appreciated by many of the Arsenal em- 
ployees, and if the Employee Relations 
Section had any funds, a subscription 
would be in order. 

The Christian Register deserves ex- 
tensive growth for it is a splendidly 
edited magazine. 


M. A. Strain, Ordnance Dept., 
Frankford Arsenal, Pa. 


I would like 
to correct the statement in the book re- 
view of Howard Fast’s The American, 
“eight men . . . died that day.” Of the 
eight men who were tried and found 
guilty of the Haymarket bombing, one 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, the 
other seven were to hang, but on the day 
before the execution, Governor Oglesby, 
in response to the clemency petitions 
signed by thousands, and the growing 
conviction that the men did not have a 
fair trial, commuted the death sentences 
of Fielden and Schwab. Louis Lingg 
committed suicide by exploding a dyna- 
mite cap between his teeth, although 
this is questioned in the book and by 
others at the time. 


It is worth pointing out the remark- 


PICTURE CREDITS 


We are indebted to the following for 
pictures: to James Coyne for that on page 


2; to the American Foto-News for that on 
page 6; to Nakash for that on page 9; to 
National Film Board for those on pages 
10 and 23; to Dore for that on page 13; to 
Trinity Court Studio for that on page 30 
and to DeWetter for that on page 33. 
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' tling today.” 


able parallel between the present and the 
social upheaval of 60 years ago which 
Mr. Fast makes implicit in his “novel” 
of such historic figures as Schilling, 
Debs, Parsons, Darrow, Bryan, and of 
course, Peter Altgeld. In going through 
newspaper files of that period, I was 
amazed at the amount of space given to 
labor and at the way the news was 
editorialized. The great railroad strike 
was dragging to an unsatisfactory con- 
clusion for both sides, and factory un- 
rest was at fever heat not only in Chi- 
cago, but in all industrial centers. 
Workers were asking for an eight-hour 
day and declared May the first as a 
holiday to demonstrate for that pur- 
pose. Strikers used bricks against 
strike-breakers while police and Pinker- 
ton men used bullets against strikers. 
The mass meeting called for Haymarket 
Square was a protest meeting against 
the killing of workers by police at the 
gate of the International Harvester Com- 
pany. On the day it was held, R. F. 
Crane and other foundry owners met in 
a Chicago hotel and agreed to close 
down until “the men shall agree to 
work a full ten hour day.” 

The explosion of the bomb, hurled 
by an unknown crank, was heard round 
the world, though it killed outright, 
but one person. It set off a monstrous 
witch-hunt, the Chicago Tribune saying, 
“Some such monstrous act as this was 
needed to arouse public opinion in Chi- 
cago ... no alien assassin can remain 
in doubt.” The injustice of the whole- 
sale trial was no secret. Even in Eng- 
land, several days before the execution, 
William Morris wrote to his friend 
Robert Browning, asking him to join 
in a protest and “prevent the terrible 
disgrace of a judicial murder clinging 
to the robe of the great Republic.” 

I visited the spot in Waldheim ceme- 
tery where the victims lie buried. A 
monument with a figure of Liberty is 
shown placing a wreath upon the 
crumpled figure of a bearded man. On 
one side are words taken from the par- 
don message of Governor Altgeld and 
at the bottom are the last words of 
August Spies spoken from the scaffold 
through the death mask, “The day will 
come when our silence will be more 
powerful than the voices you are throt- 
Perhaps this day has 
come, for in many ways the men are 
speaking. The American has almost a 
million copies in circulation. 


H. P. Martey, Dayton 


You are right about the 
criminal character of speech inciting 
race hatreds and all other undemocratic 
aggressions. It is just as much a crime 
to advocate such things as it is to ad- 
vocate physical murder and robbery. 

We have all sorts of laws against 


subversive activities. They are used to 
crush freedoms rather than to protect 
human rights. Such laws as those of 
criminal syndicalism, which were put 
over after the last war, were the begin- 
nings of Fascism. Now the Fascist 
elements among us are trying to put 
over the same program and are extend- 
ing its conspiratorial comprehension, 
because they were defeated on the bat- 
tle fronts in this war. Their only hope 
is to defeat the people’s peace once 
more. They are even more desperate 


than in 1919, 


Witutiam F. McGee, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


The magazine that is read 
with the greatest attention and most 
fully commented upon is The Christian 
Register. There is generally one of the 
guests who knows English and can 
translate the contents for the others. 


HELEN HERoys 


The above sentence is a part of a report 
on the rest home, “Les Buisonnets” at Hen- 
daye, France, where 40 people of some 12 
nationalities spend a month of complete re- 
laxation with special nutritional care under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 


Allow me to congratulate 
you on “Children of the Hollow Men“ 
by Genevieve Taggard in the November 
issue. 

L. A. Exprince, Jr., M.D., 
Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


Thank you for the 
November Register containing the 
article about Dr. Priestley. I thank you 
very much for it and shall keep it for 
my son, Joseph Priestley Catlin, Jr. He 
is the great, great, great grandson of 
Dr. Priestley. 


EstHer CatTLin, Cambridge, Mass. 


I enclose a check for $2 
to pay for the Register for one year. 
I found a copy of your magazine on a 
little table at the entrance of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church in this city. It was 
on my first visit that I picked up your 
magazine. I knew little about Uni- 
tarianism and was a mere visitor with 
a thoughtful purpose. 

Your membership should know of the 
good that such home missionary work 
does, and should contribute liberally, 
within their means, in spreading your 
doctrine, if you will let me call it 
“doctrine.” 

I would be glad to get other matter 
—printed matter—relating to your 
faith, and will buy books to inform my- 
self if you will let me know what you 
publish. 


F. H. Arnotp, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 


% MAPLE LEAF UNITARIANS 


Since 1842 Unitarians have proclaimed the message of our 
liberal faith in the Dominion of Canada. This special issue 
of the Register is a long overdue tribute to the spiritual 


energy of the men and women who have labored for the Uni- 


tarian cause from Montreal to Vancouver these 105 years. 
The band of resourceful and dedicated liberals who carry 


the message and program into the provinces north of the 


border have stirred for a long time our admiration, for we 
have seen with our own eyes their forthright work in 


- Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and 


Quebec. With the words of the ancient Psalmist we are 
moved to salute these bold and venturous folk: “Happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full.” 


BREAD AND BUTTER PREACHING 


Dr. Everett M. Baker, Dean of Men at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology beginning this month, preached a 
sermon on the first of December in his Cleveland pulpit 
which commanded wide attention for its honest, intelligent 
effort to propose action on the labor crisis which confronts 
the 80th Congress. 
judgment on his proposals but we do congratulate a fellow 
minister who discusses constructive proposals for new labor 
legislation. 


We are not expressing an editorial 


Such preaching is a great advance over the 
average newspaper’s preference for an editorial lynching 
bee for John L. Lewis or James Petrillo. Dr. Baker makes 
four proposals. 1) Both organized management and organ- 
ized labor should have equal opportunity. Congress should 
require the incorporation of labor unions. 2) Unions 
3) There should 
be a greater degree of local autonomy and democratic 
responsibility both for labor and management. 4) There 
should be established a series of federal labor courts with 
full court structure with all interested groups represented 
as in the War Labor Boards. 

We suggest our readers also study the symposium on 
labor appearing on page 30 of this issue. 
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should have secret and regular elections. 


UNITED NATIONS PROGRESS 


THE Register is proud that the article, “The Atom and Dis- 
armament” by Dr. Karl W. Deutsch of M.I.T. in the World 
Order issue of the Register preceded by eight weeks the 


_ definite consideration of disarmament proposals at the 
discussion at Lake ~ 


United Nations Conference. The 
Success by the United Nations delegates closely paralleled 
the thesis of the article. The hope of a ten-year period to 
build peace was expressed by Foreign Minister Jan 


_ Masaryk of Czechoslovakia in our recent interview with 


him. One reason for having such hope is the real progress 


made on disarmament planning at Lake Success. Dr. 
Deutsch was both scientific and prophetic in his creative 


+ 


article, which would bear re-reading. (We hope readers 
save their Registers.) 

The development of a workable disarmament policy 
must go hand in hand with elimination of the Fascist roots 
still alive in the world. The millions who fought Fascism 
with arms will never scrap those arms until the enemy is 
totally routed. The United Nations made real progress at 
Lake Success in uniting the great majority of nations behind 
a working peace program. Our American State Depart- 
ment has discovered, we hope, that most of our world 
neighbors do not have any desire to pamper Franco, or 
Nazi industrialists. Dr. Deutsch’s disarmament suggestions, 
in good Biblical fashion, would beat swords into plow- 
shares. Our religious purpose of attaining peace calls for 
commensurate energy and patience from our diplomats. 


FROM WORDS TO ACTION 


THE National Association of Manufacturers recently met 
in New York and according to Russell Porter of the New 
York Times “adopted a liberalized policy” and “broke with 
the past, confessing publicly its error in failing to live up 


to its social responsibilities.” An official policy statement 


-by the N. A. M. was released stating: “The N. A. M., ser- 


vant of the men and women who buy their products, be- 
lieves in (1) high wages to workers, (2) low prices to con- 
sumers, (3) fair returns to investors.” 

If this policy is translated from word to action across 
America there will be cause for shouting from the house- 
tops, and many an Amos will find himself speaking well 
of the Great Sanhedrin of commerce. For example, if point 
one is to be implemented, the Robert Nathan report on in- 
dustry’s ability to pay wages commensurate with the sky- 
rocketing cost of living will not be sabotaged by the N. A. M. 
and its friends in the 80th Congress. A new spirit of self- 
criticism stirs in some important circles of American busi- 
ness as Charles Luckman’s Chicago speech proved recently. 
(We plan to publish the much heralded address of Lever 
Brothers’ president in the February Register.) The test 
of sincerity and good faith by the N. A. M. will be found 
in forthright performance and we await the next few months 
with undisguised eagerness. It will be a day for solemn 
thanksgiving if our major leaders of industry repudiate 
those “who turn justice to wormwood and cast down right- 
eousness to the earth.” 
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FROM THE NEW CHAIRMAN 


SOME earnest Unitarians are disturbed over the complexion 
of The Christian Register. It seems to them pink if not red. 
They consider it not only pro-Russian but un-American. 
This situation calls for clarification. 

Practically all Unitarians favor allowing Soviet Russia 
to work out her own salvation politically and economically. 


On the other hand, the vast majority resent efforts of 
Russian origin to influence the economics or politics of this 
- country. They object whether the influence is exerted from 
the Kremlin or by Communists in the United States who 
appear to owe allegiance to the Soviet Government and 
therefore form a distinct potential menace to the United 
States. Confusion, however, has arisen because of failure 
to discriminate between Communists and non-Communists, 
and from a tendency to overemphasize this potential 
menace. 

So far as the Register is concerned, it is a denomina- 
tional paper. This means a periodical which, generally 
speaking, will appeal to thoughtful Unitarians primarily 
along spiritual lines and secondarily along lines that relate 
The contents of the Register should 
“religious” or non-controversial. As such 
it would fail. It is the duty of the editor to treat all sub- 
jects fairly, and to avoid outraging the sensibilities of any 
considerable number of persons. That all contents of the 
Register should please all Unitarians all of the time is un- 
thinkable and undesirable. 
early death. 

The policy of the Register will be to promote exclu- 
sively causes consistent with Unitarian principles and 
traditions. It is sincerely hoped that those inclined to be 
critical will not see propaganda or un-American influence 
The Register has made a phenomenal 
advance in recent years among Unitarians. This is signifi- 
cant. At the same time it would be unfortunate if this gain 
should be accompanied by the alienation of any Unitarians. 
For our part we shall strive to produce a paper that can- 
not fairly be charged with promoting anything except that 
which contributes to our common welfare and happiness. 

LAWRENCE G. Brooks 


OUR 1947 EDITORIAL BOARD 


to the issues of the day. 
not be entirely 


Such a paper would die an 


where none exists. 


The Hon. 
. Lawrence G. Brooks 


announces its editorial board 
It hopes all readers will 


“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER” 
for 1947. with genuine pride. 
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-down the way we are traveling lies destruction. 


look at the masthead on page 2 and note the names of 
those who will each month advise the staff on work ac- 
complished and on plans proposed. The Hon. Lawrence 
G. Brooks, our new chairman, is Special Justice for the 
First District Court of Eastern Middlesex County in Mas- 
sachusetts. He is chairman of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in Boston, a member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association and a member of the 
During the war, he was 
chairman of one of the Massachusetts draft boards. He 
is a director of the First National Bank in Medford and 
is chairman of the Society for Russian Relief of Massa- 
chusetts. At one time he served as counsel for the United 
States Railroad Labor Board in Chicago. 


ON THE WRONG ROAD 


“The Evangelical and Reformed Church Messenger” 
published this editorial in a recent issue. Many Unitarians 
will thank “The Messenger.” THE EpiTor 


Unitarian Service Committee. 


Wuen John Foster Dulles presented President Truman’s 
statement of American policy to the United Nations it was, 
as Nat A. Barrows reported to the Chicago Daily News and 
to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, an ultimatum. It said in 


effect that if the United Nations didn’t see fit to grant the — 


United States a so-called strategic trusteeship (not subject 
to inspection by UN) over the Caroline, Marshall and 
Mariana Islands and any other territory for -which -this 
country assumes responsibility as a result of World War 
II, the United States is going to hold on to them anyway. 
Not in so many words but in everybody’s mind it was 
saying: Listen, Russia, the United States has a navy big 
enough to back up this ultimatum. Furthermore it has, 
according to best information available via England, 96 
atomic bombs—and is daily producing more. One bomb 
like these, though smaller, knocked off a hundred thousand 
people in Hiroshima, Japan, August 6, 1945. With the 
pile we’ve got now we can clean house to the tune of 96 
times 100,000, which is almost 10,000,000. The United 
States means business. It played World War II for keeps, 
and no foolin’. 

Let’s not deceive ourselves. This is the way to war. If 
Russia controlled Panama and in addition announced to 
UN that she was to be given an unrestricted trusteeship 
not subject to UN inspection over Haiti and Iceland, what 
would be the reaction of the average American? 

The Anglo-Saxon powers hold Gibraltar, Suez, Aden, 
Colombo, Singapore, Guam and Hawaii, and now they 
are announcing intention of holding, as secret bases, islands 
that lie in Russia’s back dooryard. If we could see our- 


selves as citizens of Russia for just an hour (perish the 


thought; it’s treason), we might become better Americans. 


It is past time in current history for Christians to 


declare with the trumpet blasts of the prophets of old that 
Unless we 
get on a different road there is no hope. But there is 
another road. Before we drive over the cliff, we had 
better slow down, get our bearings and turn around. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“SALT AND IRON AND VIGOUR” 


Ten Years Aco, at Gimli, Manitoba, Lord Tweedsmuir 
spoke to a gathering of Canadians of Icelandic descent in 
praise of the tradition that is reflected in the Sagas, and 
especially of two elements in that tradition—the belief in 
the reign of law, and the belief that truth and righteousness 
must be followed for their own sake, quite independent of 
any material rewards. Summing it up in his final sentence, 
he said: “It is the only creed which can put salt and iron 
and vigour into human life.” 

Unitarians who know the churches in Canada that have 
sprung from the Icelandic spirit in the north country— 
one of which is at Gimli—will recognize the appropriate- 
ness of Lord Tweedsmuir’s words. Salt and iron and 
vigour are characteristic of the Unitarians who maintain 
these distant churches of our free fellowship. Indeed, 
they are characteristic of Unitarians in any land and at 
every period of our history. If these qualities are not 
found among us, then we have fallen below the standard 
of our spiritual forebears. Certainly the Unitarians of 
Canada—as this issue of The Christian Register amply 
testifies—are worthy heirs of the great tradition. 


The reign of law 


There never was a time when this tradition was more 
needed than today—belief in the reign of law, and belief 
in disinterested loyalty to truth and righteousness. Lord 
Tweedsmuir made that clear, a decade ago, and current 
events only make it clearer. 

“There can be no civilization, no peace, unless the law 
of the community is made supreme over individual passions 
and interests.” As I write, the United States is discovering 
once again, and in a most dramatic and disturbing fashion, 
the simple truth of these words. If the law of the com- 
munity cannot be made, and kept, supreme over individual 
passions and interests, then the foundations of the republic 
will crumble, and there will be no civilization and no 
peace for any of us. At heart, the American people is 
conimitted to the doctrine of the supremacy of law; and 
if the crisis is sufficiently threatening to make the central 
issue clear. there will be little doubt as to the popular 
reaction. But for much of the time the spirit of our 
people tends to grow slack and indifferent. We need 
more salt and iron and vigour in our normal attitude toward 
the paramount importance of the reign of law. To quote 
Lord Tweedsmuir again, “Now, in these modern days, 
when in so many parts of the world there is a danger of 
the breakdown of law, that spirit seems to me to be of 
the highest value.” 


The spiritual, basis 


Belief in the reign of law is not merely a matter of. 


politics. ° Basically, it is a matter of religion, as Puritan 


“preachers of New England understood, long before the 


republic was founded. Timothy Cutler, minister of the 
church in Stratford, preached the Connecticut Election 
Sermon in 1717, and in the course of it said these memor- 
able words: “God having made Man a Rational Creature 
hath (as it were) twisted Law into the very Frame and 
Constitution of his Soul.” 

Man is less than man unless he recognizes the reign 
of law, for his very nature includes the capacity and the 
necessity to accept its authority. This is the clearest sign 
of his humanity, and it is by the same token the surest 
evidence of his divine origin and destiny. On this charac- 


_ teristic and requirement rests all man’s hope of achieving 


freedom. Without it, what seems for a moment to be 
liberty will quickly degenerate into a new form of bondage. 
The necessity of living under law is (as it were) twisted 
into the very frame and constitution of his soul—by the 
God who created man a rational creature. Without law, 
there can be no freedom; and without freedom, man’s 
power to reason is lodged with him useless. 


Genocide as an example 


Religion has more to say than this, but this is the 
first and great affirmation. On it hang all the rest of 
the teachings. And wherever men have lived so that salt 
and iron and vigour have marked their daily conduct and 
their relations with one another, this fundamental belief 
has been regarded as basic. Any individual, and any 
people, can abandon it only at mortal peril. . If recent 
events have driven that truth home to the people of the 
United States, they have not faced an appalling threat with- 
out great profit to their souls. 

A few weeks ago, the newspapers carried a story about 
the attempt of the United Nations to establish a new 
category of international crime. It is an ancient sin 
but it has been given a new name. “Genocide” means 
the wanton destruction, in whole or in part, of national, 
racial, or religious groups. It means what Nazi Germany 
did to the Jews. 

Cuba, Panama, and India have taken the lead in the 
effort to have genocide declared a crime—a crime for 
which individual principals, accessories, and states shall 
be made responsible. 

Here is an extension of the reign of law in our time that 
may well have enormous consequences in the future. But 
without the acceptance of the basic attitude toward law 
in millions of human hearts it will be of little use to enact 
formal statutes. Unless there is salt and iron and vigour 
in the blood of millions of men, official pronouncements 
will avail little. ' 

“There can be no civilization, no peace, unless. the 
law of the community is made supreme over individaul 
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passions and interests.” 


by LESLIE ROBERTS 


Canada —Tand of the 
Top of the World 


The famous author of “Canada’s War at Sea” 
speaks his mind for the “Register” 


To FEEL HIS LOVE OF COUNTRY in the marrow of his bones, it seems a man must 
view it from afar, else he can never see it in perspective. Omly then can he know 
what it really means to him. That is why the real Canadian, in the cleanest and 
sharpest sense of the term, is the man who has journeyed to faraway places to 
fight. In the longing that comes on a man when he is cut off from familiar scenes 
for what seems to be endless time, he comes to know how deep a part those scenes 


have played in making him what he is. 


The finest words about this country of 


mine—as of yours—have not been penned by its poets, or spoken by its orators, 
but have come from the lips of humble men living in the mud of Holland, battling 
the gales of the North Atlantic in small ships, or carrying their freights of sudden 
death through the skies to Kiel and Hamburg. 


Such a paragraph could easily be the 
opening gambit for a piece of national- 
istic rabble-rousing, certainly not the 
purpose of this Canadian’s attempt to 
tell you why he loves his own country 
and finds it more fair than any he 
knows. But love of country is, of itself, 
as clean a thing as may be found in us. 
Only when that love is played upon by 
narrow and self-seeking men can it be 
distorted to the purposes of hatred of 
others. Unfortunately, our very love of 
homeland renders us all peculiarly 
vulnerable. 

But I do not want simply to gener- 
alize aimlessly. We came to talk about 
why a Canadian who repeatedly jour- 
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neys afar, but always comes back, does 
so. What is the pull? What does 
Canada have, to a Canadian, that he 
cannot find in the United States, in 
Britain, Belgium, Holland, France? 
Some part of the answer may be found 
in the title-line, “Land of the Top of 
the World.” The top of the world is 
a big place, wide open, boundless, the 
land of tomorrow, not yesterday. One 
of the things a Canadian feels, perhaps, 
as he journeys abroad, is that he has 
gone back to yesterday . . . and when 
did we ever find the future by looking 
backward? 

To a man scratching the rocks of 
Great Bear Lake on the rim of the 
Arctic, searching for new deposits of 
pitchblende, mother rock of U-235, 
even New York is a city of yesterday. 
He wouldn’t live there if you gave him 
the Waldorf. The Canadian prairie 
farmer, the man up in the Peace River 
country, where the world’s finest wheat 
is grown in fields beyond which the 
world is wide open, clear down to the 
Pole, looks south to the lush meadows 
of Kansas . . . and wants no part of 
them. Kansas has been made. Kansas 
has been set in its groove. Mark you, 
to be channeled into a groove can be 
extremely pleasant and cosy. But there’s 
no future in it; no unknown future, 
that is. 

The United States is taken as the 
point of comparison not because it is 
close at hand, not because most of the 
people who take the trouble to read 
this piece will be there, but because 


‘areas .. 


the United States likes to think of itself 
as the young country, the land of op- 
portunity. If you live up here along 
the top of the world, you challenge this 
view. You tend to think that the United 
States has reached the zenith (and if 
you happen to live in a neighboring 
country of small population~and vast 
open spaces, you worry sometimes 
about the uses to which Uncle Sam may 
put his immense power, for the impact 
upon the neighbor could be catastroph- 
ically beyond his control). The United 
States adventure, in short, has moved 
into new areas. The physical frontier 
is no more. Here at the top of the 
world it will always be the frontier. 


: We have our backward-lookers 


The suggestion is not made for a 
moment that Canada is a country popu- 
latéd entirely by strong, chivalrous 
men and gentle, chaste, but self-reliant 
women in what may be termed the 
Hollywood frontier tradition. Like the 
United States, we have our retrograde 
. and, strangely, like those of 
our neighbors, our backward-lookers 
tend to congregate in our older and 
congested centers. It is there you find 
the people who think the time has come 
to cut the worker down to size. It is 
there that the Smiths are breathless 
and frustrated by the never-ending pur- 
suit of the Joneses. It is there that the 
money-power calls the tune. It is 
there, not out where the little weeklies 
are published by strong-minded men 
of low boiling point and high blood 
pressure, that the press is venal and 
often contemptible in its professions of 
love of freedom. It is there you find 
churchmen who worship Mammon; in 
the open country they are too busy help- 
ing each other to find time for the 
Golden Calf. 

Even in urban areas, however, among 
our younger people, you can sense the 
impact of the adjacent frontier upon 
the human spirit. The older city 
dweller may believe that the apogee of 
human - activity is to be found in the 
practice of taking in his neighbors’ 
washing at a profit. But around our 
universities, among the two sharply 
defined groups currently to be found 
there, the youngsters just up from high 
school and their older brothers home 
from the wars, you will find untold 
thousands who feel the sense of great- 


ness whenever they think of their coun- 


try. The names of those who want to 
be mining engineers and geologists are 
legion; these are the trades of the fron- 
tier-buster. Thousands more are in the 
agricultural colleges; other thousands 
are taking to the land under the settle- 
ment benefits offered to the veteran. 
A sense of the soil is in our young 
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people. We are still rooted in the good 
earth, not in urban cement, and say 
what you like, it is from the former that 
people of healthy mind are more likely 
to spring. 


Neither anti-British, nor anti-American 


There are many Canadas, not just 
one. Like the United States we are torn 
apart by sectionalism, pitted against 
each other in economic groups. But 
perhaps our greatest hope for the fu- 
ture rests in what so many bigoted 
people on both sides regard as our 
Achilles’ heel—the fact that we are and 
undoubtedly shall remain a_ biracial 
and bilingual country. Biracialism 
teaches us how to get along amicably 
with other people of temperament, out- 
look and emotional content at wide vari- 
ance with our own (thinking of the 
writer as an English-speaking Canadi- 
an). You wouldn’t always believe it, 
judging by what you read and hear, but 
that is because we have more than our 
share of bigots on both sides, and bigots 
tend to be highly vocal. But we have far 
greater numbers of people who live 
side-by-side, each within the walls of 
his own racial identity, but they are 
walls containing large windows and 
wide doors, through which we can see 
and visit each other, without either 
losing his sense of integrity and privacy. 
Together we are building a culture 
that is intrinsically Canadian, though 
admittedly the greater part of the job, 
down to here, has been done by our 
French-speaking citizens, who have the 
benefit of the insulation that language 
gives them against what sometimes 
seems to be the overwhelming power of 
the American radio, the American 
magazines, American movies and the 
American news services which supply 
us with most of our world news. This 
is not to say that English-Canadians no 


longer resist Americanization. We 
certainly do, not through dislike of 
Americans or things that are American, 
but because we want to be ourselves. 
Once upon a time, and not long since, 
that resistance was bred of our pro- 
British feelings. More and more it 
tends to derive from sentiments which 
are actively Canadian .. . a statement 
that does not imply that we have be- 
come anti-British, but only that we are 
becoming ourselves. 

It would be nothing short of perver- 
sion to leave the impression that Can- 
ada is populated almost entirely by 
liberal-minded men and women of good 
will, whose eyes are on the stars. Like 
the United States, like Britain, like 
France and Russia, we are troubled by 
our prejudices. We are cursed by 
pressure groups, harassed by people 
who are anti-Semitic, anti-British, anti- 
each-other within our own _ biracial 
structure. We are as prone as the next 
people to go on nationalistic benders, 
the headaches of which are concealed 
behind the sweet juices of patriotism, 
so that we are drunk before we know it 
and keep on drinking because it seems 
the easiest thing to do for the hangover. 
We are, in short, extremely fallible 
human beings, just like our neighbors. 


But we do have a country, mister. To 
make it come alive for you is not easy, 
for a man’s country is essentially in his 
own spirit. You could say it is bigger 
in area than the United States, but 
where would that get you? You could 
call it the greatest treasure trove of un- 
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Prayer for the New Year 


Grace, for this Year 
O Lord we pray. 
Thy hand upon 
our troubled way. 
Thy Word that guides— 
Thy Word that stills, 
Thy will O Lord 


For our weak wills! 


Love for this Year 
O Lord we ask— 
Thy love, uplifting 
every task, 
Thy mercy and 
Thy gentleness 
Thy love to share, 
Thy love to bless! 


CLAIRE S. Boyer 
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tapped riches on earth, but what good 
will that be if we misuse our wealth? 
You could say that our rivers are 
bigger, our mountains higher, our lakes 
more numerous, our spaces greater, but 
you still would not bring Canada alive 
to the man who has never seen it. 

Yet it is this sense of the frontier that 
most closely expresses what Canada is. 
The boy in a congested city school feels 
it every time he looks north. The 
young man bent over a countinghouse 
desk doesn’t feel as hemmed in as he 
would in Boston or Chicago. The hope- 
lessness of European youth is not felt 
here. You can always get up and go. 
You may never do it, but the knowl- 
edge that you can is dynamic in its own 
right. You cannot live long in this 
country and escape its sense of space. 
Everything Nature left around here is 
big. 

The great task of the Canadian 
people, obviously, is to live up to the 
example of Nature. The design of the 
future for most peoples was long since 
drawn. Canada’s future is still on the 
draftsman’s board. What we make of 
it is strictly up to us. I believe Canada 
faces that future with high hope, the 
hope of a people whose lives are not 
hemmed in by buildings and fences. 
This country will grow, else we shall 
lose it. The few of us who are here 
cannot keep these riches to ourselves— 
and our weakness at the moment is an 
unwillingness to share. But that does 
not derive from the selfishness of the 
individual. It comes rather from 
listening to the voices of the few who 
want too much for themselves. We 
shall get over that. We are getting 
over it now. 


Our Canadian vanguard 


Troubled by the fact that the house 
so few live in is so huge that our voices 
echo whenever we speak, we tend to 
hold our peace in the presence of 
others. But as and when our greater 
neighbors and friends accept the idea 
that we are one world and one people, 
that mankind is one and _ indivisible, 
Canada will be found in the vanguard 
of forward-moving nations. When you 
are surrounded by the great open 
spaces at the top of the world, you 
can’t help discovering that the world 
belongs to the people who live in it— 
all the people. 

So this is. Canada, as one Canadian 
who loves his country deeply, feels it. 
These are his reasons for living here, 
and I know of no better way to de- 
scribe my country than to tell you why 
I live in it. Pray God it may grow up 
to the words of its own anthem to 
fulfill the promise of its destiny as “The 
True North, Strong and Free.” 
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by B. 8S. KEIRSTEAD 


We Planned Deliberately 


A distinguished Canadian economist reports on his 


country’s successful wartime organization of industry: 


THE CANADIAN WAR EFFORT has often been generously praised by writers in the 
United States, but it is doubtful how far that effort has been understood to be 


the result of deliberate economic planning and efficient administration. 


Today, 


when other nations are suffering from wartime dislocations and from postwar 
inflation and confusion, Canada is enjoying, in a comparatively smooth transition 
to a peacetime economy, the rewards of severe self-discipline in wartime. 


In 1939, Canada, with a population of 
about eleven and one-half millions, had 
a national income of under four 
billion dollars, of which nearly a third 
was generated by the great staple 
material exports of wheat, newsprint 
and mineral products. Though there 
was a well-developed manufacturing in- 
dustry, it was small compared with 
that of the great industrial powers, and 
Canada depended on imports for such 
industrial essentials as coal, oil, steel, 
machine tools and parts, engineering 
products, motors iand electrical ap- 
paratus. 

During the war Canada withdrew 
about one million men from her labor 
force for the armed services, at the 
same time increasing her total labor 
supply by nearly an additional million. 
She maintained her supplies of essen- 
tial foods and raw materials so that her 
Allies were able to depend on faithful 
deliveries of such basic staples as wheat, 
wood pulp, aluminum, copper and 
nickel. Moreover, she made _ herself 
nearly self-sufficient in steel; she de- 
veloped machine tool, electrical en- 
gineering, shipbuilding, aircraft and 
motor industries. Her industrial ex- 
pansion took place faster than that of 
any previous industrial revolution in 
the modern industrial world. She in- 
creased her national income to over ten 
billion dollars, in the calculation of 
which monetary inflation played only a 
small part, and the increase of six 
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billion dollars was made largely in 
industrial products. 

For over a year, May, 1940 to June, 
1941, the United Kingdom and the 
British nations overseas stood alone in 
arms against the conqueror of Europe. 
During this period of the blitz, when 
British industry of necessity could make 
but slow development, the long-run ex- 
pansion of Canadian industry was laid 
down. At the same time day-to-day im- 
provisations enabled her to maintain 
a flow of supplies to her major Ally. 
This flow exceeded the tonnage during 
the same period delivered from the 
United States. 

There were three major aspects of 
the administrative direction of this 


policy. The first to be emphasized was 
the fiscal. For the first year of the war, 
bank financing was used in order to 
offer a slight inflationary impetus to the 
economy. Thereafter, federal revenues, 
amounting by 1944 to 50 per cent of 
the national income, were raised by 
taxation and public loans. The im- 
portance of this system is that, during 
a war, income in the hands of the pub- 
lic may increase two or threefold, but 
goods for consumers to buy remain 


constant. This is particularly true 
when, as in the case of Canada, 
enormous quantities of mutual aid 


(Canadian for “lend-lease”) goods are 
being sent to Allies. If the increased 
income is left in the hands of indi- 
viduals to buy a constant quantity of 
goods, there must be an inflation, the 
result of which is that the rich get what 
they want and the poor bear a dispro- 
portionate share of the sacrifices of 
war. Canadian taxation policy was de- 
signed to prevent this and was emi- 
nently successful. Even today, since 
consumer goods are still scarce, 
Canadian taxes are near their wartime 
peak, and hence the postwar inflation- 
ary trend is being mastered. 

The second aspect of government 
policy was rationing, price control and 
subsidies. When the inflationary pres- 
sure became apparent in the autumn of 
1941, the Canadian government put a 
ceiling on prices which held all goods 
at their then price. Subsequently, ad- 
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justments to correct injustices were 
permitted, but generally speaking the 
ceiling held firm. Subsidies on im- 
ports like oranges have saved the 
Canadian consumer from suffering 
from the inflationary influences in 
other countries, and certain important 
necessities like milk were also subsi- 
dized so as to sell below cost. There 


‘have been some criticisms of the price 


control policy both from labor groups 
and from industry: Some economists 
have also indicated defects and short- 
comings. The pressure on the ceiling 
has led to frequent upward revisions 
and these often reflected the degree of 
pressure exerted rather than an ab- 
stract calculus of equity. 

_ Planned reconversion worked 

The third aspect of Canadian con- 
trol was the direct regulation of indus- 
trial investment, a strict yet flexible 
system of material priorities, and the 
institution of government-owned “crown 
companies.” This enabled a long-run 
war production plan to be developed 
with the minimum amount of friction 
and, as the end of the war was antici- 
pated, a similarly smooth and planned 
transition to peace. Even Ottawa 
economists were agreeably surprised at 
the ease with which demobilized service- 
men were absorbed into industry, and 
at the minimal quantity of “plant-con- 
version” unemployment in 1946. 

It would be misleading and unjust, 
however, to attribute the success of the 
Canadian economic war policy entirely 
to the wisdom of the economic general 
staff in Ottawa. True, the planning 
was excellent, but, in a democratic 
country, it could never have succeeded 
had it not been for the moral quality of 
the people. Indeed the two moral 
factors, the wisdom of administration 
and the self-discipline of the people, 
were interacting. The government for- 
swore flag-waving ballyhoo and ex- 
plained in simple terms the relation- 
ship of taxation and rationing to infla- 
tion. The people responded by accept- 
ing without grumbling the heaviest in- 
come tax of all the Allied powers, and 
oversubscribed all the public loans. 
The cause of scarcities was explained, 
and rationing was accepted without the 
development of any significant black 
market. Wage ceilings and the sus- 
pension of collective bargaining were 
accepted by organized labor, because of 
a justified confidence in the determina- 
tion of the government to prevent in- 
flation and to protect labor’s standard 
of living. For a year after V-E Day 
there were no strikes, and the period of 
industrial conflict that broke out in the 


- summer of 1946 was partly the result 


of the great gains in money wages won 
by American unions, of which Canadian 
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ATLANTIC DOOR 


Through or over the deathless feud 

of the cobra sea and the mongoose wind 

you must fare to reach us 

through hiss and throttle 

where the great ships are scattered twigs on a green commotion 
where the plane is a fugitive mote 

in the stare of the sun 

Come, by a limbo of motion humbled, 

under cliffs of cloud 

and over gargantuan whalehalls 

In this lymph’s abyss a billion 

years of spawning and dying have passed and will pass 
without ministration of man 

And for all the red infusions of sailors, 

veins of vikings lost and matelots, 

haemoglobin of Gilbert's hearties and Jellicoe’s 

for all blood seeping from corvette and sealer, 

from sodden hulls of Hood and Titanic — 

still do these waves when the gale snaps them 
fracture white as porcelain shards. 

Come then trailing whatever pattern of gain or solace 
and think no more than you must 

of the simple unhuman truth of this emptiness 

that down deep below the lowest pulsing of primal cell 
tar-dark and dead 

lie the bleak beautifully useless tombs of the sea. 
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unions are affiliates. Actually, though 
money wages have increased much 
more in the United States than in 
Canada, real wages have improved more 
in the latter country, and if the Cana- 
dian government can stave off inflation- 
ary influences from south of the border, 
it seems probable that the conversion of 
the Canadian economy from war to 
peace will be accomplished without 
serious inflationary injustices and con- 
sequent social disturbance. At the 
same time, the qualities that made for 
a united sacrifice in wartime are 
responsible in Canada for an earnest 
desire to ship every possible ton of 
foodstuff to a starving Europe. Canada 
has not only been the third largest con- 
tributor to UNRRA and a strong sup- 
porter of the Orr plan for F.A.O., but 


has also been shipping large additional 
supplies that she has financed herself. 
In order to make these essential food 
supplies available, Canadians have ac- 
cepted a continued rationing of Cana- 
dian-produced foodstuffs. Along with 
this has gone a strong commercial 
drive to capture foreign markets for 
Canadian exports, and there is no doubt 
that the good will Canada has won in 
many foreign lands will give her a 
competitive advantage in those markets. 
Canadians foresee many difficult 
problems in the future, not the least of 
which are the probable economic vicis- 
situdes in the United States, but good 
will and good sense are dependable 
assets, and these the Canadian people 
have proven themselves to possess dur- 

ing the crises of the past six years. 
Il 


by BROCK CHISHOLM 


Tell Them the Truth 


“Unless man takes charge of his own 
development, and soon, the race will 
not survive.” 


MAN MUST BEGIN TO LOOK at himself truly, in a way he has seldom or never done 
before. He has been fooled so many times, pushed in so many different directions, 
that it is necessary for him to go back to basic things—to see himself as he is, 
not with the eyes of those who think they have found the perfect truth. 


There is no ultimate truth available 
We must recognize that the 
things we know are just partial truths. 
Among other things, we don’t know 
what makes the earth turn, where life 
We 
don’t know what the ultimate form of 
life on this earth is to be. 
lous to think we are the ultimate form, 
just because we happen to be here now. 
Millions of years ago the dinosaur, if 
he had been capable, would have 
thought he was the ultimate form of 
life; a few million years from now man 


to us yet. 


came from or where it is going. 


It is ridicu- 


may be just as obsolete as the dinosaur, 
or he may have been able to take 
charge of his own destiny and evolu- 
Unless man takes charge of his 
own development, and soon, the race 


tion. 


will not survive. 


We must recognize that the human 


Brock CuisHoim received his M. D. at the 
University of Toronto in 1924 and did post- 
graduate work at Middlesex and All Saints’ 
Hospitals in London. His positions have in- 
cluded those of lecturer on psychiatry at Yale 
Medical School and at National Hospital, 
Queens Square and Maudsley Hospital, Lon- 
don. He served in the Canadian Army in- 
fantry in World War I. In World War II he 
served as Commandant of Northern Area 
M. D. 2. He was also chairman of the Cana- 
dian Medical Procurement and Assignment 
Board; Deputy Adjutant-General and Director 
of Personnel Selection; Director General of 
Medical Services; Deputy Minister of the Na- 
tional Health Department, National Health 
and Welfare; chairman of the Dominion Coun- 
cil of Health; President of the National Com- 
mittee of Mental Hygiene of Canada, and 
Chairman of the Health Committee of the 
Canadian Youth Commission. 

During the fall of 1945 and in the winter of 
1946, Dr. Chisholm aroused a good deal of dis- 
cussion and opposition because of his speeches 
on the general subject of his White Memorial 
Lectures. In the summer of 1946, he retired 
from his post as Deputy Minister of Health 
to accept a post as Executive Secretary of the 
World Health Organization of the United Na- 


tions in New York and Geneva. 
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his 


history man has come a very long way 


race is only just starting. In 


in a very short time—his chief develop- 
ment has been in taking charge of his 
own environment—although he has 
sometimes made a bad mess of it. Man 
has conquered other animals and is 
speedily gaining control of the micro- 
scopic forms of life comprising disease 
germs. Even so, he is not doing it at 
anything like the rate possible if ‘he 
were free to use his knowledge. Man’s 
superstition, ignorance and callousness 
are still stumbling blocks, but the great- 
est hurdle he has to get over is cer- 
tainty. 

What a child learns on the authority 
of parents or their substitutes is im- 
posed on him as a “certainty” that he 
does not question. He generally dares 
not because if he did he would be re- 
jected and would lose security. If any- 
thing is “beaten” into a child as a cer- 
tainty, that question is closed for the 


Dr. Chisholm wrote the Editor: 


remainder of his life. He is prevented 
from thinking reasonably and soundly. 


The race is going along the pathway 
of intellectual integrity, and man can 
survive only if he divorces himself 
from the certainties of childhood and 


from his little environment. Instead of 


this, he looks for comfort by closing his. 


eyes as he has been taught to do in 
childhood. He believes that, whatever 
his misbehavior, he will or should be 
looked after by some power greater 
than himself. : 


God, to be God, must be consistent 
in his dealings with the universe. What- 
ever law there is must be found in the 
way things are. Man must throw off 
the shackles and not create and pre- 
serve taboos. There must be nothing 
so sacred, so certain, that men’s free 


intelligence is not allowed to question ~ 


and investigate. 


If the world is to progress, man must 
realize his duty to raise new generations 
as people who are to develop to the 
stature of world citizenship in a world 
of cause and effect, free of magics and 
authoritarian thinking. The child should 
be taught the glory of his intellectual 
inheritance. No human knowledge or 
ideas should be closed to him, and 
there should be no taboos. This is the 
destiny of the human race. The alterna- 
tive is suicide. 


We are all world citizens, dependent 
on other people of the world as the 
race never has been before until the 
last year.. We must learn to live in 
peace—or perish. 


I regret that I cannot be very helpful about the request in your letter 


of November 15, which has just reached me in Geneva, Switzerland. 


I am so pressed for time that it is not possible for me to do any writing. 


The most I find I can do is to make some little changes in the notes you 


sent me and while they are very incomplete, | would have no objection to 


your printing them. 


Would it be possible to add a little explanation that 


this represents notes by someone who heard an address I gave in the Uni- 


tarian church in Ottawa? 


BROCK CHISHOLM, Executive Secretary 
United Nations World Health Organization 


: 
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Whither 


by ANGUS DE MILLE CAMERON 


Canadian Religion’ ? 


The Beer of Montreal’s Unitarians offers a 
diagnosis and a program for liberals 


IN THIS ARTICLE I wish to outline briefly the present status of organized religion 
in Canada, and then to indicate the role that liberal religion might play in this 


situation. 


The largest single religious group in 
Canada is that of the Roman Catholic 
Church which, according to the census 
of 1941, and including the Greek Cath- 
olics, makes up 43 per cent of the 
population. During the period from 
1871 to 1941, something like 40 per 
cent of the population has been of the 
Roman Catholic faith. This proportion 
has remained remarkably constant over 
the 70 years. The strength of the 
Roman Catholic Church is centered in 
the “French” province of Quebec, where 
87 per cent of the population is 
Catholic. 

The center of Protestantism in Can- 
ada is “English” Ontario where the 
Protestants constitute 77 per cent of 
the population, and one Protestant de- 
nomination, the United Church, is the 
largest single religious group. This 
situation is repeated in the provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia. In the 
remainder of the nine provinces, the 
Roman Catholic Church is the largest 
single group, although outnumbered by 
the combined Protestant affiliation. 

When the United Church of Canada 
was formed in 1925, it became the 
largest Protestant denomination. Al- 
most all the Methodists, the main body 
of Congregationalists and a large num- 
ber of Presbyterians united to form 
this organization. It now includes 19 
per cent of the population. The 
Church of England in Canada, more 
generally known as the Anglican 
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Church, is the second largest group, 
taking in 15 per cent of the population. 
Next is the Presbyterian Church, made 
up of those Presbyterians who refused 
to enter the United Church. This group 
represents 7 per cent of the population, 
and seems to be losing ground. Next 
are the Baptists who make up 4 per 
cent of the total. The groups men- 
tioned above together make up 90 per 
cent of the religious population of 
Canada. The remainder is divided 
among a large number of smaller 
groups. 


Canada is orthodox 


In general, authoritarianism, ortho- 
doxy and tradition are the characteris- 
tics of organized religion in Canada. 

In the Province of Quebec, the 
Roman Catholic Church wields tre- 
mendous power in all areas of life. The 
French-speaking people of Canada have 
always fought to maintain their racial 
identity and cultural autonomy. In 
this attempt, they have understood their 
chief bulwarks to be their’ language and 
their religion. 

Quebec Catholicism often verges on 
clerical Fascism, and increasing num- 
bers of French-speaking Roman Cath- 
olics are very concerned about this. 
Some of the best Roman Catholics are 
anticlerical. Many French-Canadians 
are true liberals, and are attempting to 
cope with the reactionary tendencies of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. There 
are indications of revolt within the 
church, but it will be some time before 
it produces far-reaching effects. Of 
this we may be certain: the reforma- 
tion must come from within, and Eng- 
lish Protestant criticism of the church 
and the French people serves only to 
close their ranks, and forces them to 
accept the church, with all its faults, as 
one of the strongest supports of their 
cultural and racial identity. 

Protestantism in Canada, on the 
whole, is theologically conservative and 
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institutionally traditional. Its roots 
are deep in the soil of Puritanism, which 
very often produces a certain narrow- 
ness, intolerance and _ provincialism. 
There is no marked trend toward the 
Barthian theology, and when there are 
tendencies to depart from the organized 
churches, they move usually in the 
direction of Biblical fundamentalism 
and evangelical salvationism. 

It is often claimed that the United 
Church of Canada is “liberal.” But, 
we recall that a short time ago, when 
the Universalists applied for admis- 
sion to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
United Church was among those that 
voted “no” unconditionally. 


The churches are cautious 


The influence of the late William 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was felt to a limited extent in the 
Anglican Church. But no churchman 
of sufficient stature to provide vital 
leadership came to the fore. There is 
some thinking going on in Anglican 
ranks. One indication was the action 
of the Anglican Synod in the Fall of 
1946, when it approved textual changes 
in the Prayer Book, and called upon 
the clergy to try the revisions as an 
experiment for the next three years. 
For example, the baptism  service’s 
words “forasmuch as all men are con- 
ceived and born in original sin” will 
read “seeing that all men of their own 
nature are inclined to evil.” To a re- 
ligious liberal this verbal modification 
seems more like a subtle distinction 
than a fundamental change in empha- 
sis. 

Generally speaking, the leadership of 
the large Protestant groups appears to 
be conservative, cautious, tradition- 
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bound. At the same time, within the 
ranks of the clergy of both the United 
Church and the Anglican Church are 
men who are making a serious attempt 
to bring more vitality into their organ- 
izations, and to give the “social gospel” 
a cutting edge. 

Surveys seem to indicate that, while 
the thinking young people of Canada 
are exceedingly interested in religion, 
they are not satisfied that organized 
religion represents a vital religious 
faith for our times. 

On the other hand, the traditional 
Protestant emphases on the Bible and 
salvation purchased by Christ are very 
apt to be in the religious background 
of most Canadian Protestants. It is 
therefore easy to understand why in- 
creasing numbers of people, dissatis- 
fied with the traditional churches, are 
being drawn into the fundamentalist 
and evangelistic “holiness” movements. 


The extremes grow stronger 


At the same time, there is a large 
group of people who do not feel at 
home in the old-line churches, who are 
repelled by the irrationalism and emo- 
tionalism of many of the sects, and who 
would welcome a church of the free 
spirit. Here is a field that religious 
liberals should cultivate. 

Now, a few words about the churches 
of liberal religion in Canada. The 
first Unitarian Church to be established 
in Canada was the Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal in 1842. This 
was followed by the church in Toronto 
in 1845. Then nearly 50 years passed 
before another church was established 
—this time in Hamilton, Ontario, in 
1889. In the next 20 years, churches 
were founded in Winnipeg, Ottawa and 
Vancouver. These are the Unitarian 
churches in Canada today, together 
with the Icelandic groups described 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In the 1941 census, 5,578 individuals 
gave their religious affiliation as Uni- 
tarian. This number represented a 
gain of nearly 25 per cent since 1931. 
It is interesting to note that when we 
add up the membership of the churches 
as given in the Unitarian Yearbook for 
1941, the total is only 1,047, and their 
constituents total 2,315. So, it must 
be assumed that fewer than half the 
Unitarians in Canada are associated in 
any way with a Unitarian church. This 
is inevitable since the churches are so 
few and so scattered. 

As for the Universalist churches, 
there is one in Halifax, N. S., and a 
small group in Harvey, N. B. There is 
an active and growing church in North 
Hatley, Quebec, and a small congrega- 
tion at Huntingville, in the same 
province. Then there is a church at 
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First Unitarian Congregation of Toronto. 


The church in Toronto was the second 
Unitarian church to be established in 
Canada, in 1845. 


Olinda, Ontario. The combined mem- 
bership of these churches is 459, No- 
where in Canada are Unitarian and 
Universalist churches in the same com- 
munity, and this has meant an inter- 
mingling of persons of both traditions 
in the individual churches and a large 
measure of co-operation. 

These figures indicate that religious 
liberals in Canada are a small minority. 
But there are definite indications of 
growth both in numbers and influence. 

If the liberal churches in Canada are 
to go forward, and to justify our pres- 
ent high hopes, it seems to me that 
certain factors must be taken into con- 
sideration, 


1. If religious liberalism in Canada is 
to reach maturity, it must be more 
deeply rooted in our native soil. The 
Unitarian churches in Canada have 
been closely associated both. with the 
American Unitarian Association and 
the General Assembly in Great Britain. 
In many of our churches, Unitarians 
from English or American backgrounds 
make up the bulk of the congregation. 
These ties have been most fruitful, yet 
I feel there is need for our movement 
in Canada to have more of the stamp 
of the Canadian outlook, and for our 
people to be interested in Canadian 
projects. We must outgrow the idea 
that we are a strange imported sect. 
The publishing of the “Canadian Uni- 
tarian,” beginning in 194], and its cir- 
culation among Canadian Unitarians, 
the formation, if only on paper, of a 
Conference of Canadian Unitarian 
Churches, and the nationwide work of 


‘the Unitarian Service Committee of 


Canada, have tended to work in this 
direction. 


2. We should be attracting more 
Canadians to enter the Unitarian min- 
istry in Canada. The Canadian 
churches have been served almost ex- 
clusively in the past by ministers from 
the United States and Great Britain. 
But, once again, this situation is chang- 
ing. Canadian ministers are in the 
churches in Vancouver, Winnipeg and 
Montreal. Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, who 
recently resigned as minister of the 
church in Ottawa, is a Canadian. He 
is being succeeded by Gaston Carrier, 
a native-of Montreal, who entered the 
Unitarian Church after ‘serving a 
French-speaking United Church. He 
attended Meadville for the past year 
and a half. 


3. It seems most important to me 
that, in Canada, we should emphasize 
our differences from the traditional 
Protestant groups. There is little ex- 
cuse for our existence as just another 
Protestant sect. In the past, Unitarian 
churches have tended to become rather 
conservative. Often they have formed 
themselves around the personality of 
an individual minister, and the develop- 
ment of a well-rounded tradition of 
religious liberalism has been blocked. 

Growth of religious liberalism in 
Canada will depend upon our convic- 
tion that we stand in a great historic 
tradition, and that we have a positive, 
rational faith to offer those who cherish 
the principle of the free mind in re- 
ligion. 

To sum up: we need to develop a 
religious liberalism with its roots in 
Canadian soil, and with Canadian proj- 
ects as its goal. We require able 
leaders, and we should look for them 
in Canada. Above all else, we need 
missionary zeal for a faith that is truly 
part of us. 

These needs are being met. If the 
process is continued, I think we can 
anticipate steady and perhaps rapid 
growth of religious liberalism in 
Canada. The opportunities are unsur- 


passed. We could make our movement 
in Canada a growing point of the free 
faith on this continent. 
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The Dominion — 


by LOTTA HITSCHMANOVA 


Performs a Miracle 


The Canadian Unitarian Service Committee 
saw a giant opportunity and grasped tt 


To WRITE THE sTORY of the Unitarian Service Committee of Canada today, 18 
months after its creation, would require more than this allotted space to do 


success possible. 


justice to its achievements, and to the hard labor and devotion which made its 
Nor shall I be able to outline here all the immediate and far- 


reaching consequences that this relief work will have to its credit. 


This is how it began 


When the Canadian Postal Censor- 
ship was discontinued in the summer of 
1945, and the employees were told to 
look for other jobs, I got in touch 
with Dr. Charles R. Joy. He had 
known me since 1942 in Lisbon, and I 
had promised not to accept any em- 
ployment without first getting in touch 
with him. He asked me to go to Boston, 
and there I was offered a position on 
the staff at headquarters. I made a 
counter-proposal—to try in Ottawa to 


start a Canadian Service Committee. I 


still wonder sometimes why the Board 
accepted this suggestion, with Dr. Joy 
in Italy, and no one else knowing me. 
With the help of Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, 
at that time minister of the Church 
of Our Father in Ottawa, I wrote to 
the Unitarian ministers in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, in- 
viting their congregations to form local 
branches of a Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of Canada. Affirmative answers 
arrived almost by return mail. 

We applied to the Department of Na- 
tional War Services in Ottawa for reg- 
istration of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of Canada under the War Chari- 
ties Act, with the aim of sending relief 
to France and Czechoslovakia. The 
permit was granted at once, but with 
a clause that greatly hampered our 
scope: we were authorized to appeal 
for help only to Unitarians and their 
friends. This was our challenge, and 


_we set to work. 


Senator Cairine R. Wilson accepted 


the post of honorary chairman; the 
French Ambassador to Canada and the 


Czechoslovak Minister agreed to place _ 
their names on our patrons’ list. Local 
branches were formed in Montreal, Ot- . 


For biographical information concerning Dr. 


__ Hitschmanova, see pages 36 and 37. 
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tawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Hamilton followed later. Head- 
quarters were at 668 Cooper Street in 
Ottawa. In the beginning I used my 
own apartment, to save the rent, and 
did all the work alone, from typing 
letters, running errands, looking after 
the purchasing of goods and_ their 
shipment overseas, to calling on high 
officials in the capital. 


Beginnings were hard 


We had to convince, first of all, our 
own congregations that our work was 
worth every effort—physical, financial 
and moral. Fortunately, among our 


Canadian Unitarians, we found men 


like Mr. John B. Frosst, who at once 


Winnipeg Branch Alliance members busily sew layettes for 


realized the importance of our mission. 
He paid about 90 per cent of the bill 
of our first shipment of medical supplies 
to France, before Christmas of 1945. 
Later on, when we finally found a way 
to send urgently needed vitamins to 
Czechoslovakia, again his contribution 
was most generous. 


We gained the interest of another 
Montreal Unitarian, who has been one 
of our most faithful and devoted work- 
ers: Mr. Arthur W. McMaster. He 
has placed his personal influence and 
experience at the Committee’s disposal, 
and wherever an entrée was needed to 
obtain free shipping across Canada, to 
purchase scarce food supplies, to find 
storage place in overcrowded Montreal, 
to have dry-cleaned without charge uni- 
forms that were donated and to have 
overseas boxes made on special order 
within a minimum time—all this, and 
more, Mr. McMaster has done smiling- 
ly, obligingly. 

The important turning point in the 
development of the Service Committee 
occurred on February 4, 1946. I had 
just started my first speaking tour 
across the Dominion, and was to go 
on the air over the CBC radio station in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. There I learned 
by wire that upon the recommendation 
of Senator Cairine R. Wilson our 


agency had been granted official recog- 
nition by the Canadian Government as 
one of the major relief organizations, 
and had been authorized to start an 
open drive for funds throughout the 
country. 


I spent three sleepless nights, 


eo) a ns 
France and Czecho- 


slovakia, while others are packing. In the background are boxes ready for ship- 
ment overseas. 
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anxiously watching for a counter-tele- 
gram, cancelling this exciting news. 
But it remained true, and we launched 
our foster-parent scheme. 

During the last ten months, we have 
appealed to Canadians to adopt, tem- 
porarily, some of the war-shocked chil- 
dren of France and Czechoslovakia. 
For $15 a month, such a child is 
placed in one of the Unitarian con- 
valescent homes overseas, and given 
the good Canadian food, and medical 
attention and the affectionate care that 
he needs for physical and moral re- 
habilitation. In time, the Canadian 
sponsor receives the case history and 
photograph of his little ward; and he 
may follow up this personal contact 
and interest by small parcels and letters. 
To date more than 1,100 children have 
been cared for in these two countries. 
In France, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of Canada contributes to the 
projects at Saint-Jean de Luz and Saint- 
Goin; in Czechoslovakia, the most des- 
titute children in 80 state institutions 
in that country have benefited from our 
scheme. 


Publicity spread 


On my first speaking tour across 
Canada, in February and March, 1946 
I spoke 53 times in open meetings and 
11 times over the air. After my survey 
trip to Europe during the summer 
months, the interest was even greater. 
Under the auspices of the Canadian 
Club, but including many other organi- 
zations, I gave 87 addresses, and spoke 
14 times on the radio from Vancouver 
to Ottawa. 

Our spot announcements asking for 
financial help are being broadcast over 
CBC and privately-owned radio stations 
in the East and the West; Canadian 
dailies, news agencies and magazines 
have been extremely co-operative and 
have given us generous coverage. The 
Ottawa Citizen, for instance, ran a story 
for seven consecutive days on our 
campaign in that city. The National 
Film Board had made special strips on 
U.S.C. work for projection in newsreels. 
The Canadian Streetcar Advertising 
Agency agreed to place our posters in 
street cars and buses across the Domin- 
ion during the summer months. 

I am often asked what the reasons 
are for our. growing success. I genu- 
inely believe that we owe it, foremost, 
to the relief program itself, which is 
so worthwhile and appealing that it is 
difficult to resist. There is no doubt 
that people are much more interested 
in helping when they know to whom 
their personal contribution goes. How 
often we are told by our contributors 
about the personal sacrifice that it 
means for them to pay the $45 which 
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Members of the Unitarian Church in Vancouver are shown packing materials which 

they and the Winnipeg Unitarians gathered for shipment through the Service Com- 

mittee to Europe. From this small basement room came 160 cases, all packed by 
volunteers. 


they would never consider paying to 
any other appeal! By sending out the 
case history and picture of the adopted 
child, we provide that personal touch 
and link which is so important to stir 
up the interest and the desire to help. 
There are many letters in our Ottawa 
files from our sponsors who thank us 
for giving them an opportunity and 
the privilege to help and to share in the 
responsibility of saving some of the 
greatest sufferers of the last war. 

There is another explanation, to my 
mind, for the mounting curve of our 
achievements. The need is immense, 
the record of the U.S.C. excellent, our 
overseas channels trustworthy, and our 
program’s aim is humanitarian only. 
We are not doing petty church work, 
administering relief according to the 
standards of narrow sectism—we give 
assistance without any discrimination 
of creed, nationality, language or color, 
our only criterion being merit and 
need. And Canadians are generous and 
kind, although they are far away from 
Europe with its misery and destitution, 
which makes it impossible for them to 
realize what hunger, cold and disease 
actually mean. 

Finally, there are our workers. I 
would need pages to describe the devo- 
tion, hard labor and enthusiasm of our 
six branches—and J still could not ap- 
praise them in words. Think of that 
small Hamilton group who, without a 
minister and without a church, pledged 
themselves for the entire 1946 quota 


of towels, besides knitting and sewing 
every week. Let me pay tribute to the 
courageous group in Vancouver, headed 
by Rev. Alfred Stiernotte, who has 
shipped 20 tons of used clothing over- 
seas since the beginning of this year, 
and collected approximately $20,000. 
All during the winter and spring, four 
times a week, this handful of people 
mended and packed in the church what- 
ever came in from the three prairie 
provinces and British Columbia. Their 
special concern is the Spanish Loyalists 
in France, and several boxes were ear- 
marked for them. 

At one time, when the Winnipeg 
branch shipped no less than 487 car- 
tons weighing 18,430 pounds to Van- 
couver within a month, every nook and 
cranny was filled to capacity in that 
little church. A social hall, 30 by 30, 
was so filled with cartons and empty 
boxes that there was hardly space to 
walk. Cartons were stored under the © 
kitchen. sink, under the kitchen table, 
in the furnace room, in the minister’s 
study, in the ladies’ wash room, and 
in the vestibules, leaving only a one 
foot space to move along, as in trenches. 
The clothing was piled eight feet high 
in the church basement. 

In Ottawa, the same group of selfless 
men and women, headed by the McCon- 
keys and R. J. Whyte, every week, 
since the first of January, 1946, have | 
been packing, stenciling, nailing and 
strapping those 250 odd boxes which 
left from that branch. Never was there 


a complaint or a sigh; they were proud 
to be of service. Even the transfer of 
the shipments from the church to the 
railway station is a donation to the 
Service Committee from a local firm; 
we boast that never a single dollar was 
spent which could have been saved. 
And there is Winnipeg, which does its 
great work in a very quiet and dig- 
nified way, and achieves astonishing 
results. They rival with Vancouver 
for the honor of raising the largest 
amounts of funds and of clothing. The 
only reward that the eleven hardest 
committee workers wanted to receive 
was the small enamel pin with the 
insignia of the U.S.C.—which at pre- 
sent they are proudly wearing. 


Special praise goes to the little Ice- 
landic community of Gimli, which did 
wonders in adopting Czechoslovak chil- 
dren. The Toronto group has to face 
the greatest difficulties to keep up the 
pace set by other branches. Headed 
by an extremely devoted secretary, Mrs. 
S. A. Law, they have to battle with the 
indifference of the city, together with 


the numerous appeals and drives 
launched there. 
Last Easter, the energetic young 


minister of the Montreal church, Rev. 
Angus Cameron, appealed to his con- 
gregation for a Lenten sacrifice, ask- 
ing them to donate part of their ra- 
tioned meat and sugar to the starving 
peoples in France and Czechoslovakia. 
The results were far better than ever 
could have been expected. Almost two 
tons of concentrated food were collected 
and shipped, already partially packed 
into eleven-pound individual parcels, 
ready for distribution overseas. The 
Montreal Sunday school assumed re- 
sponsibility for two war orphans in 
Europe, as soon as our foster-parent 
scheme was launched. Each child paid 
ten cents every Sunday. They are 
now sending parcels to their little 
friends in Czechoslovakia. 


« The achievements of the U.S.C. of 
Canada are difficult to enumerate be- 
cause the list of shipments is con- 
stantly growing. This is a statement 
as of November 15, 1946: 28 shipments 
to France of medical supplies, used 
clothing, bedding, baby wear, concen- 
trated food, uniforms, blankets. com- 
fort kits for children, books and toys. 
Total weight, 102,285 pounds; total 
value, $96,188.00. 

To Czechoslovakia, besides 111- 
pound parcels of concentrated vitamins 
and other pharmaceuticals, we shipped 
twice, last July and last November, the 
following goods: concentrated food, 
clothing, blankets, uniforms, layettes, 
flannelette toweling, bedding, surgical 
instruments, comfort kits for children 


and toys. ‘Total weight was 39,807 
pounds, and total value, $22,215.00. 

We raised approximately $60,000 
and our goal to the end of 1946 is 
$100,000. 

The 1947 budget was set at $90,000 
for merchandise, besides a quota of 
200,000 pounds of used clothing to be 
shipped to France and Czechoslovakia 
next year. 

What else does the U.S.C. 

of Canada do? 

We give counsel to families who try 
to bring their relatives over to Canada; 
we provide service clubs with addresses 
of worthy and needy people overseas, 
to whom members may send parcels of 
food and clothing. When the Mayor 
of Ottawa received lately a great many 
appeals for assistance from almost every 
one of the liberated countries in Europe, 
the U.S.C. was the only committee in 
town able to handle all the requests. 

The U.S.C. of Canada is also one 

of the collecting agencies for unused 
meat coupons which are turned over 
to the local ration boards every month; 
we supply students in Canada _ with 
names and addresses of young people 
in Czechoslovakia who would like to 
become their pen-pals. 
’ Today, after twelve months of hard 
and honest work, the U.S.C. of Canada 
is a well-established and highly esteemed 
relief agency, the only one besides the 
Save the Children Fund to help chil- 
dren in Europe. Through our efforts 
the name of Canada has been carried 
into the remotest French and Czecho- 
slovak villages, and a bond of friend- 
ship has been forged which will last 
long after this period of emergency 
is ended. 

Our program today is endorsed and 
actively supported not only by indi- 
viduals all across this immense coun- 
try, but by service clubs, such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Kinsmen, Gyro, Lyons, and 
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others; by women’s organizations, such 
as Canadian clubs, women’s institutes, 
I.0.D.E., ‘business and _ professional 
women’s clubs, university women’s 
clubs, Soroptimists, Stagettes, press 
clubs and teachers’ associations. The 
churches of all denominations are using 
the U.S.C. as their channel to relieve 
the suffering in France and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Presbyterian, Baptist, Anglican 
and United Church ministers have re- 
peatedly asked me to speak to their 
congregations who, at present, contri- 
bute important sums to our drive for 
funds. 

The most welcome donations, how- 
ever, came from Canadian children. 
Seventy schools throughout Canada so 
far have adopted Czechoslovak or 
French children under our foster-parent 
scheme, and very often the $45 means 
a real sacrifice. I shall never forget 
my numerous talks in the primary, in- 
termediate and high schools through- 
out the Dominion, and the keen interest 
and anxious desire of the boys and 
girls to help their comrades in Europe. 

In spite of increasing difficulties to 
raise funds for overseas relief, the 
budget of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee for Canada in 1947 is much 
higher than it was in 1946. Our ex- 
ecutives are fully aware of the great 
responsibility which the winding-up of 
UNRRA places on all voluntary relief 
agencies. No effort on our part will 
be spared to reach our goal. Today, 
all through Canada, men and women 
of every faith and creed discover Uni- 
tarianism, its principles of true inter- 
national friendship, battling against 
prejudices and moral and physical suf- 
fering. Intelligence and heart are mo- 
bilized to build the basis of confidence 
and solidarity that, beyond the barriers 
of distance, language and different his- 
torical and social development, are the 
only guarantee for lasting peace. 
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by MARIUS BARBEAU 


French Survival in Canada 


Sainte-Famille in old Quebec is an unspowled 
symbol of French glory four centuries ago 


WE ARE SO IMMERSED in the stream of modern life that we find little leisure for 


retrospective or even casual wanderings in the byways of our continent. 


Yet 


many things there at times hit us in the face as it were, and we take notice with 
surprise, though they are by no means novel in themselvyes—for instance, French 


survivals in Louisiana and Quebec. 


We remember from our reading that 
America was different from itself once 
not so long ago—only a hundred years 
back. But somehow we do not quite 
feel it in our blood. It matters little 
whether the Mississippi and the Saint 
Lawrence first were French, indeed so 
remained effectively until the beginning 
of the last century; whether the South- 
west was Spanish-Mexican as far north 
as Colorado—to its very names; 
whether Alaska was under Russian 
domination for 200 years until 1867; 
or whether survivals from the colonial 
period still dot our map with patches 
of odd color and jar with our sense of 
standardization and uniformity. 


To be honest we enjoy getting out of 
our accustomed environment, in the 
summer holidays, and seeing things that 
strike us as different and refreshing; 
odd people with peculiar ways and 
looks, a vernacular tantalizing the ear, 
houses and buildings redolent of Nor- 
mandy or Spain; or churches, priests 
and nuns that smack of Rome and look 
like the personnel off the stage of grand 
opera houses which we patronize in the 
winter. 


The lack of familiarity with those 
old-time features is what removes them 
from our sphere; they are as if non- 
existent until they have become real 
experience. But a little imaginary 
jaunt with me to one spot in Quebec 
may convey an impression of actuality. 
I hope it will. I said, one spot. That 
is enough, for we can sample there in- 
teresting bits that fairly represent the 
whole. And Sainte-Famille (the parish 
of the Holy Family) is our choice, on 
the Island of Orleans, 20 miles north- 
east of Quebec City. 


Marius Barseau is an artist and author, 
an anthropologist and folklorist for the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. He is the author of 
“Mountain Cloud,” “Painters of Quebec” and 
“The Indian Speaks.” Mr. Barbeau has 
studied the Hurons, the Troquois and the 300 
years of French colonial settlements along the 
St. Lawrence. 
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More exactly, we stand in front of 
the parish church, in one of the oldest 
French settlements in the Saint Law- 
rence, 


The serenity of this Laurentian scene 
facing the north is like a magic spell. 
It is as if the small village we have en- 
tered were asleep in the sunlight, like 
the princess in the folk tale awaiting a 
kiss to waken. No one moves in the 
landscape. The lawn in front of the 
church is empty; so is the road that 
runs east and west. Sainte-Famille is 
not really a village, in spite of its 
cluster of houses. It is a rural com- 
munity that toils. the whole week in the 
gardens and the fields and becomes a 
social body only once a week, on Sun- 
day, when the church bells toll their 
call, and the parishioners dressed in 
their best clothes gather for prayer and 
gossip. 


The church faces west 


The stone church, whitewashed out- 
side, stands sideways to the road and 
faces the west, as all Quebec churches 
do. Why the west, I have never learned 
—perhaps a lost symbol. Lombard 
poplars stand alongside the church, like 
pious attendants holding candle sticks, 
within the graveyard wall that sur- 
rounds the nave, the transept and the 
choir to the rear. On the high front 
gable five saints, carved out of wood 
and weather-beaten, stand in as many 
niches well spaced out between doors 
and arched windows. Two massive 
towers rise on each side, and their 
graceful belfries beside the higher cen- 
tral spire crown this royal front and 
glitter in the midday light. One feels 
like speaking in whispers here, out of 
reverence for something unseen but 
felt—and_ eluding full comprehension. 

Two substantial stone houses, also 
whitewashed, with French mansards, 
face us, one nearer than the other. They 
are surrounded by orchards covering 
the slope below the church that leads 
gently all the way down to a fringe of 


tall trees, and then, unseen, leaps the 

cliffs 200 or 300 feet high on to the 

bottom lands of the tidewaters. 
Beyond this a wide vista opens up, 


‘the north arm of the river and, beyond, 


the Laurentians, miles away. The 
greenish river runs either way. with the 
tide. . 


This is dreamland scenery in a way, 


“not for its quiescent splendor alone, 


but because it invites contemplation 
and draws out one’s thoughts one by 
one. 

There, on the low prairies close to 
shore, the old villages of the Beaupré 
Coast stretch out lengthwise like tiny 
beads along the “King’s road.” The 
farms run up and down like ribbons, 
quite narrow, from the river up to the 
wooded hilltops in the mellow bluish 
distance. 


Here Cartier paused 


Within the compass of the eye we 
have a synopsis of the whole of French 
Canada and scattered hints of its 
romantic past. Here Cartier, the dis- 
coverer of the Saint-Lawrence, in 1535, 
paused in his journey up the river, and 
wrote in his memoirs (translated from 


the French) : 


We found the island covered with very 
fine trees, such as oaks, elms, pines, cedars 
and others, and also plenty of wild grapes 
which we saw wherever we set foot. For. 
this reason we named it Island of Bac- 
chus. It is about twelve leagues long and 
consists of very fine level land, mostly 
wooded, w-thout ploughed fields. We 
found there small huts occupied by In- 
dians while they fished... . 


But in the spring of 1536, he called it 
Isle d’Orleans, after the duke of that 


name. 


Champlain, the founder of New 
France, 73 years later (1608), also 
described the island in his memoirs, 


like this: 


It is rich with woods of all sorts, such | 
as we know in France; it is very fine and 
edged with natural prairies on the north 
side that are flooded twice a day. There 
are streams and springs, and a store of 
wild grapes in many places . . . The coast 
bas a number of brooks that ahaund with 
fish. Game. of various kinds is also found 
there in incred ble abundance, as on the 
prairies of Can-Tov~mente (onposite), a 
splendid place and a pleasure to the 
eye . 


. The island and the shore opposite 
soon after the discovery was ceded as a 
seigneurie, that is, it became a seig- 
norial estate. The nobleman _ into 
whose right it passed landed there with 
the Governor, and took possession of © 
it according to feudal usage: broke a 


An habitant farm on the north -side of the Island of Orleans, facing the Laurentians. 


few branches, pulled out shrubs, flour- 
ished an empty pistol at a grouse or a 
rabbit, and walked around like a lord, 
with picked escorts, on his feudal 
domains. 

-The new seigneur did not further 
avail himself of his rights~ but ceded 
them to the first bishop. of Quebec, 
Mgr. de Laval, who later exchanged 
them for others with Berthelot, an in- 
fluential man at the Court of France. 
These facts, trivial in themselves, will 
show how the seignorial system of land 
tenure was established and the country 
was first opened to colonization. 


Settlers of Norman extraction 


Mer. de Laval, for several years 
owner of the island after 1662, brought 
a number of settlers there from north- 
western France and planted them upon 
his estate. Most of them were of 
Norman extraction; others came from 
the Loire River provinces. The popu- 
lation of the island, in 1667, was 529, 
whereas that of the town of Quebec was 
only 448, out of a total of 4,312 for the 
whole of Canada. 

When Berthelot acquired the bishop’s 
rights 13 years later, a full-fledged seig- 
norial estate already existed on the 
island, with farms, buildings, forest pre- 
serves, dues from tenants—rentes seig- 
neuriales—and windmills. The new seig- 
neur improved his domain for some 
years, till the population in 1681 
reached the substantial figure of 1,080. 

The island settlement then was practi- 


_ cally complete, insofar as heads of 


families and basic traditions are con- 
cerned. The map made a few years 
later (1689) by the French engineer 
Villeneuve—one of the earliest of the 
kind in America—shows the parishes, 
the farms and the names of the owners, 
much as they are today. 


Years have made little change 


Used as we are on this side of the 
Atlantic to think of a hundred years in 
retrospective as a long way off, we 
now have to attune ourselves to an 
older environment. People were al- 
ready toiling here, at this very spot, 
over 250 years ago—much the same by 
name and custom as they are now. To 
realize this in itself is a new experience. 
The parishioners of Sainte-Famille at 
that time were building stone houses 
and log barns. Their first church or 
chapel stood there to the right, on the 
slope, a few hundred feet below the 
present. It was of half-timbers (colom- 
bage), and the hipped roof was 
thatched—rather small and rustic for 
a church, but the facilities were most 
limited; evetything had to be fashioned 
on the spot, so far away from the 
motherland. It is not everywhere that 
panes of glass were available for win- 
dows just then; oiled skins were used 
instead, 


They came to stay 


But what would seem hardship to 
us was wholesome, like brown bread, to 
those early pioneers, who do not seem 
once to have regretted their choice of 


a new abode in the new world. They 
were here to stay, no matter what hap- 
pened; and their settlement at once 
shot vigorous roots into the rich soil. 

Should you doubt it, we can make 
sure of it this very moment. Come 
along to the presbytére, the curé’s house 
in front of us 200 feet from the road 
down toward the river. The presbytére 
itself in part is an ancient house, nearly 
250 years old. M. Martel, the parish 
priest, is there ready to receive us with 
a Norman smile, his eyes inquisitive. 
A good name his, quite French, and old 
as France itself. Charles -Martel, the 
first of that name, was king of France, 
back in the centuries before the year 
one thousand, who defeated the Moors 
when they invaded central France. 

Out of the stone vault M. Martel will 
produce the first parish registers, under 
motley parchment covers. You could 
not read the writing, fine though it is. 
Its style is Gothic, as in the old medi- 
eval scripts. But I have grown used to 
such writing. 


In Gothic script 


Here you can see the names of the 
people back in 1675, 1700, as they 
were baptized, married or buried; 
Gagnon, Blouin, Morency, Dion .. . 
These are the very names of the farm- 
ers around here, plus many others. 

Take the name of Gagnon, for in- 
stance, a familiar one in  French- 
Canada; there are hundreds of Gag- 
nons in North America, I should say 
thousands! Well, one of their three 
roots is still in the ground around here; 
the others are on the shore opposite. 
Their first ancestor Robert, from 
Perche, France, settled here in 1657. 
A monument along the road near here, 
a wayside shrine, commemorates his 
coming, and a bronze tablet holds up 
the information: erected in 1909 in 
honor of Robert Gagnon, the first 
settler on this farm, by 41 priests of his 
name, living and grateful! There had 
been to date 62 priests of this family, 
53 of whom were still living. This 
happened nine or ten generations after 
the first Gagnon had begun to toil here 
with the spade and the hoe. And his 
record is just like many others along- 
side. 

A smell of old wallpaper, tapestries, 
plaster or lime, and the fragrance of 
centuries pervades these old houses. As 
you enter one, you feel that many 
people have come and gone here, some 
of them in queer garments, different 
from ours, with still queerer minds, 
people who knew nothing of steam or 
electricity, who counted money in 
“livres,” and considered the King of 
France the eldest son of the church in 
Christendom. 
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by PHILIP M. PETURSSON 


Our Icelandic Unitarians 


The pioneering spirit of freedom ts found in 
eight churches in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 


Last Aucust 40 yoUNG PEOPLE and youth conference leaders met at the Fed- 
erated Church Fresh Air Camp at Hnausa, Manitoba, on the shores of Lake 


Winnipeg. 


Among the names appearing in the list of those registered are 


Eyjolfson, Asgeirson, Kristjanson, Stefanson, while there are also others like 


Adair, Horn, Oldham, Procter and Logan. 


The majority give their home ad- 


dress as Winnipeg, but Riverton and Lundar also are given with isolated mention 
of such places as Wellesley Hills, Mass., Boston and Minneapolis. 


This gathering of young people has 
become an annual event and is spon- 
sored mainly by the United Conference 
of Icelandic Churches with the valu- 
able assistance of Unitarian Headquar- 
ters at Boston, particularly the depart- 
ments of Youth Work and Religious 
Education. This year the conference 
was directed by Rev. and Mrs. G. 
Richard Kuch and Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler. Both of these ministers have 
had a hand in the establishment of 
this conference and contributed sig- 
nally to its success, although it was 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman who was 
the “father” of the Hnausa Conference, 
as it has become known. Five years 
ago he came to Winnipeg in his official 
capacity as Director of Youth Work 
and laid the groundwork on which the 
conference has been built. 

This summer, with Rev. John Findly 
taking active part in its organization, a 
work camp project was initiated at the 
camp at Hnausa, which was carried 
on for six weeks, with the work campers 
taking part in the conference during 
the final week of their stay. The work 
campers consisted of eight young peo- 
ple from various points in the United 
States under the leadership of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Logan from Rockford, 
Ill. Among other things they cleared 
the lake front of fallen pines and 
spruces, built up the roadway leading 
into the camp, constructed a four-room 
cottage and did a variety of other things 
that were small in themselves, but which 
all contribute to the “liveability” of 
the camp. 

Originally the Federated Church 
Fresh Air Camp at Hnausa was in- 
tended for an entirely different pur- 


Putri M. Perursson was graduated from 
the University of Chicago and the Meadville 
Theological School. He is minister of the 
First Federated Church in Winnepeg, and also 
Regional Director of the United Conference of 
Icelandic Churches. 
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pose, and its main function is still 
that of providing small children rang- 
ing in age from six to 13 or 14 with 
an opportunity of enjoying the fresh 
lake breezes and the healthful air of 
the country. For periods of twelve 
days each, groups of boys and girls 
separately are taken to the camp under 
good supervision, and given all the 
benefits of what the camp has to pro- 
vide. Usually in each group there are 
about 30 to 35 children. Support for 
the camp is purely on a voluntary 
basis. : 

Its sponsors are the women of the 
associated women’s groups of the Ice- 
landic churches. These churches num- 
ber eight in all, scattered throughout 
the country points in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Also included is the 
church in Winnipeg, which has a large 
Icelandic membership, but which has 
also a goodly number of non-Icelandic 


To the resourceful immigrants from Iceland now living 
along the shores of Lake Winnipeg or on the rolling wheat- 
fields’ of Saskatchewan, or in the clean white clapboard cot- 
tages of British Columbia and the states of Washington and 
North Dakota, the name of Eiriksson rings out as does Servetus ~ 
to a European or Channing to a man from Massachusetts. 
His words need repetition. ‘The dust of centuries has so cov- 
ered the pure gold of original Christianity that it cannot be 
. . . The teaching of Christ has been relegated to the 
. . . He became the most vilified minister. in two coun- 
tries—Iceland and Denmark. He was called by his detractors 
‘Magnus, the serpent’s tongue. 
cried: ‘The devil possesses this anti-Christ. 
authorities that they do not burn this modern Arius as the men 


seen. 
shade.”’ 


at Geneva burned Servetus?”’ 


From the chapter ‘“Magnus Eiriksson” 
in “Men of Liberty.’ 


members who were loyal supporters of 
the old All Souls’ Unitarian Church of 
Winnipeg, and whose Unitarian con- 
nections in some instances date back 
to the organization of that church in 
1904. 

But the churches at such country 
points as Arborg, Arnes, Lundar, Riv- 
erton, Gimli and Oak Point, are as yet 


‘wholly Icelandic as far as membership 


goes. The church at Wynyard in Sas-. 
katchewan, having taken on new life 
and vigor in recent months, is reaching 
out into the non-Icelandic community 
and recruiting new members and sup- 
porters. As yet the church in Wynyard 
is without a resident minister, but ex- 
citing things are happening there that 
cannot but challenge many churches 
that have the full-time services of a 
minister. Under the leadership of new 
officers lay services are held regularly 
every two weeks conducted by the chair- 
man of the church board, Mr. Herman 
Melsted, and occasionally by the treas- 
urer, Mr. Walter Thorfinson. Two al- 
liance groups, a younger and an elder, 
are establishing leadership in the com- 
munity and a Sunday school has been 
organized by the younger women and at 
last reports the total enrollment had 
reached 62. In addition to that, the 
young people of the church and some 
who do not belong to the church have 
recently shown marked interest in a 
youth program presented to them by 
the A.U.Y. council member for Western 
Canada, Roman Kroiter, who is also the 
president of the Winnipeg youth group. 
He made a field trip to Wynyard and 
stirred up enthusiasm there that older 
members of the church had not believed 
was possible. 


af 


One minister from Iceland 
Where are the 


One of the outstanding activities car- 
ried on in this section of the country 
during the past year is the work of 
the local branch of the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. E. J. Ransom, and equally 
divided in membership between Ice- 
landic and non-Icelandic members, the 
local group has exceeded all of its 
early hopes or expectations. Support 
has come not only from our own church 
groups but from a vast number of 
organizations throughout the western 
provinces, extending into Alberta. 
Thus not only has a worthy work been 
carried out in the help extended to 
destitute people, but the Unitarian 
name has been carried to corners of 
the country where it had never before 
been heard. No small credit for the 
success of this work should go to Dr. 
Lotta Hitschmanova. 


Generally speaking, the activities of 
the country churches reach a low ebb 
during the winter months, reviving with 
the spring and summer. This is ac- 
counted for mainly by the difficulties 
of travel over snowbound roads together 
with extreme temperatures. Added to 
this is the problem of heating the 
buildings that have been completely 
permeated by low temperatures often 


as low as -40° F. 


The radio parish 


Efforts have been made to overcome 
partially these difficulties by broadcast- 
ing church services from Winnipeg. Of 
late it has been possible to obtain 
broadcast time only twice a year be- 
cause of the great demand on the local 
station. It may be for that reason 
that the broadcasts are all the more 
appreciated. The response has always 
been good with the result that from 
a financial point of view alone, it is a 
“paying proposition.” Sufficient money 
contributions have come in to pay the 
cost of the broadcast services and in 
addition to create a small reserve fund. 

en more time can be made avail- 
able on the air, this fund will stand 
in good stead. In other respects also, 
the broadcast services are a “paying 
proposition.” By them it is possible 
not only to reach the church members 
at country points, but also many in- 
dividuals whose sympathies are defi- 
nitely Unitarian and who live at isolated 
points seldom, if ever, visited by any 
of the Icelandic ministers. These peo- 
_ple live on lonely farmsteads or fish 
camps, snowbound in winter and faced 
in summer by poor roads or broad ex- 
panses of lake. 


~Some depend on the weekly paper, 


Heimskringla, which goes out regularly 
bearing news and views of the Ice- 
r 
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Finding A Proper Perspective 


Looxine through the wrong end of a 
telescope may be fun if one wishes to 
create an illusion of unreality; but it is 
an unproductive pastime, revealing 
nothing not already known. Looking 
through the “business” end, however, 
brings into sharp focus many revealing 
facts obscured from.the naked eye. 

A case in point is the change in 
perspective one obtains from varied 
views of 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Viewed through the wrong end it ap- 
pears only as a spot on the horizon, 
Beacon Hill Colonial, adjoining the 
State House, surrounded by denomina- 
tional headquarters or branches of the 
Universalists, Congregationalists, Cath- 
olics, Swedenborgians, Episcopalians 
and Evangelical Fellowships. 

Viewed through the naked eye 25 
Beacon Street becomes a mailing ad- 
dress. The American and Unitarian 
flags grace its facade. Its wrought iron 
balconies are interesting architectural 
details. Its significance is not apparent. 

Brought into proper focus and per- 
spective through the “business” end of 
a mental telescope, 25 Beacon Street 
becomes something more than a build- 
ing, a mailing address or a symbol. It 
appears as the focal point at which 
parish church and _ denominational 
organization merge. It is a_ living 
organism, the very essence of advanc- 
ing Unitarianism, serving the parish 
church in countless ways unnoticed by 
the naked eye. 

Is your church looking for minis- 
terial candidates? Does your church 
school need material for religious edu- 
cation? Is the Alliance seeking pro- 
gram aids? Are your young people 
planning a conference? Do you want 
pamphlets and reprints to interpret 
liberal Christianity, or publications re- 
flecting present-day thinking? Is your 
Laymen’s League concerned with World 
Order and World Peace Day? Does 


your church or a neighboring parish 


need financial assistance? Is your 
parish participating in the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s humanitarian pro- 
jects? Are you a member of the 
Church .of the Larger Fellowship? 

A close-up focus of 25 Beacon Street 
would show you your own church, its 
pattern, its services, its inspiration con- 
tributing to and drawing upon 25 
Beacon Street. Twenty-five Beacon 
Street is Unitarianism: your parish 
church is Unitarianism. Each makes 
its contribution to the cause of liberal 
religion. Each depends upon _ the 
other. Neither functions without the 
other. 

Varied as are the services originating 
at 25 Beacon Street, there is one com- 
mon denominator—finances. The parish 
church and the individual Unitarian 
supply the funds with which denomina- 
tional services are supported. The 
United Unitarian Appeal is the medium. 
The Appeal is as much a part of the 
denomination and the parish as is any 
one of the services each helps to sup- 
port. It is your Appeal, even as Uni- 
tarianism is your religion, your parish 
church is your church, and 25 Beacon 
Street is your headquarters. 

That our churches recognize this re- 
lationship. is evidenced as more 
churches each year accept, achieve and 
surpass their suggested share in the 
United Appeal. To the Independent 
Liberal Christian Church, Angora, 
Minn., goes the honor of being the 
first church in the denomination to 
achieve its 1946-47 share. Angora re- 
ports 139.5 per cent of goal, con- 
tributing more than twice the amount 
it sent in last year. Angora has looked 
at 25 Beacon Street through the “busi- 
ness” end of the telescope. It has 
brought into focus its own church and 
denomination, merged in common 
cause. Upon such clarity of focus de- 
pends the success of the Appeal’s 
$376,000 goal. Noyes CoLLINSON 


landic community and of the churches. 
There is also an annual publication 
sponsored by the Icelandic churches 
which is read by a considerable num- 
ber. 

In one way or another the message 
of Unitarianism is carried to the Ice- 
landic communities which are scattered 
over a large area in Manitoba and 


Saskatchewan and down into North 
Dakota. In many respects the field 
is covered like. a mission field, 


where the people are too scattered to 
build strong or independent churches, 
but where the Unitarian spirit remains 
too strong to permit dropping the work. 


At many points the work is being car- 
ried on by those who bear such names 
as Bjornsson, Hallgrimsen and Einars- 
son, which distinguish them as of Ice- 
landic origin. But there are others 
with names like Puttee and Hawkins, 
Ferguson and Gardner who have had 
a long and honorable association with 
the Unitarian Church. And so it goes 
on. Although, as yet, the majority of 
Unitarians in the Canadian west are 
of Icelandic origin, the principles of 
Unitarianism know no dividing line of 
race or nationality, but are being prop- 
agated by all who value the ideals of 
freedom and’ independence. 
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by BLAIR FRASER 


The Conflict Between 
Freedom and Security 


A Canadian writer discusses the political steps 


required to preserve both freedom and security today 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT of all public questions today is the conflict between 
freedom and security, the problem of finding that middle ground that will give 


us the feasible maximum of each. 


It is one of the most important questions, and 


at the same time one of the least discussed. 


It seems to me there are three stand- 
ard ‘answers to the problem. There 
is the answer of the extreme Left, that 
says, “You can’t have freedom and 
security, so forget about freedom. It’s 
worthless anyway, an empty word; trade 
it for economic freedom, the solid 
security of employment, an assured 
status in a just state.” 

Then there is the answer of the Far 
Right, and I don’t mean the so-called 
Right of Fascism, I mean old-fashioned, 
free-market liberalism. They say, “You 
can’t have freedom and security, so 
let’s choose freedom. Let’s respect the 
individual, leave him free to make his 
own choices and stand or fall by them; 
if we try to protect him against the 
rough spots we shall end by making him 
a slave.” 


In Canada today we don’t have to pay 
too much attention to either of these 
answers, because both are politically 
impotent. 


The answer of the Far Left, the Com- 
munist answer, sounded better ten years 
ago than it does now. It did seem at- 
tractive then to a good many Canadians 
who couldn’t find jobs, and who won- 
dered how much use they had for their 
freedom to vote once in five years for 
one or another of the same old poli- 
ticians. But in the meantime, and 
especially in the seven years since 
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August 23, 1939, we have had a steady 
view of Communism in action. We have 
been able to see that people who give 
up political freedom don’t inevitably or 
necessarily win economic freedom in ex- 
change, or even the barest minimum of 
security. And the result has been that 
for the moment, at least, Communism in 
Canada is not a political threat. It 
can be, in fact it is, a considerable 
nuisance; it could under certain cir- 
cumstances be an effective Fifth Column. 
But it is not a significant political force 
in the ordinary democratic sense—short 
of foreign conquest, there is no chance 
whatever of a Communist government 
taking power in Canada within the pre- 
dictable future. 


Neither extreme Left, nor Right 


The answer of the Right is more 
strongly held among Canadians. It is 
the traditional view, the classic view; 
it is one that thousands of people, in- 
cluding hundreds in public life, still 
hold. But it is one that has been 
abandoned, formally and I think finally, 
by all Canadian political parties. 


All Canadian political parties have 
thrown in their lot with a third faction, 
a group that says, “This conflict is 
soluble—if indeed it exists at all. We 
engage to give you security and free- 
dom.” : 

Now, I would like to make it clear 
that I personally have no quarrel with 
that platform. I think it ts possible 
to have security and freedom, or at least 
to have a tolerable amount of each 
without giving up hope of the other. I 
think any other political belief is sheer 
defeatism, because a reasonable degree 
of security and freedom are necessities 
of a tolerable life. But I don’t think 
any political party in Canada is giving 
enough thought to how these two social 
goals are to be made compatible. 


The older parties have ignored it 


because, I think, they haven’t fully ex- 
amined the implications of their own 
program. You will find that program 
outlined very clearly and succinctly in 
the White Paper on Employment and 
Income, tabled in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Howe on April 12, 1945. 
It was brought in as a basic outline of 
Government policy [the Government 


- Party is the Liberal Party], and it 


was endorsed in principle, and with 
very little reservation, by the Progres- 
sive Conservative Party. It was spelled 
out in more detail in the federal pro- 
posals to the Dominion-provincial con- 
ference—proposals that have been chal- 
lenged as to means, but not as to ends. 
I think it is fair and correct to take 
these documents as the economic mani- 
festo of the free enterprise parties. 


Beveridge’s basic minimum 

What do they mean by “security”? 

They mean in the first instance, social 
insurance. They propose, I think with 
all sincerity, to bring in something like 
Sir William. Beveridge’s concept of the 
basic minimum. Instead of being ex- 
posed as individuals, we are to share 
the risks of social disaster—the indivi- 
dual citizen is to be protected against 
destitute old age, destitute incapacity 
through illness and destitute unemploy- 
ment. 
number of fundamental assumptions, 
and one of them—the payment of 
family allowances—has already been 
put into effect in Canada. 


But another and even more Vital 
assumption of the Beveridge Plan is 
that means will be found to prevent 
mass unemployment. Sir William Bev- 
eridge is the first to admit, nay to 
insist, that unemployment insurance 
will no more cope with a major de- 
pression than fire insurance would re- 
build Nagasaki. Any social insurance 
plan will break down, he says, if we 
cannot maintain employment for at 
least 92 per cent of the labor force. 

What plans have the older Canadian 
parties laid to prevent mass unemploy- 
ment? 

I think we ought to note here that 
some means of preventing mass unem- 


ployment must be found. I don’t think 


this is any longer a matter of opinion 
or of controversy—I think it has be- 
come a political fact. People will no 
longer tolerate unemployment on a 
large scale, not in Canada, anyway. 

Now, the memory of unemployment 
is indelible, and this is a fact no poli- 


tician, no political party can afford to ~ 


forget. We have reached the point 
where any government, whatever its 
color, simply must provide jobs—unless 


nine out of ten men can find work at 


any given time, the government of the 
day is in the gravest danger of defeat. 


The Beveridge Plan rested on a - 


We all know in a general way the 
plan by which the Canadian Common- 
wealth Federation Party intends to 
maintain employment. The C.C.F. pro- 
poses to do it by introducing social- 
ism—and even the critics of socialism 
don’t argue that you can’t do it that 
way. They argue only that this is too 
high a price for employment—that it 
means the death of individual free- 
dom, and that security of employment 
can be got in other, cheaper, better 
ways. 


There are some defenders of free en- 
terprise who do not go that far—who 
say quite frankly, unemployment is the 
penalty of free enterprise, but the re- 
ward of free enterprise is general 
economic benefit, and it’s worth the 
price. That is the position, for ex- 
ample, of Leopold Schwartzchild, who 
wrote Primer of the Coming World— 
one of the ablest, clearest, frankest ex- 
positions of the free enterprise philo- 
sophy that I have read. 


He may be right. Maybe unemploy- 

ment is the inevitable penalty of eco- 
nomic freedom, and maybe it is worth 
it. My only contention is that here 
in Canada, the point has become aca- 
demic. The people here, in my judg- 
ment, will demand jobs. What plans 
have the older parties for giving them 
jobs? 
Well, they have plans—rather elab- 
orate plans. You can find them in most 
detail in the documents I have men- 
tioned—but you will find the spirit if 
not the letter of them in the Progressive 
Conservative platform adopted at Win- 
nipeg in 1942. The principle accepted 
by both parties is simple: that public 
investment should intervene whenever 
private investment fails to provide a 
high and stable level of employment and 
income. 


The idea is to have a pool of de- 
ferred public projects, well distributed 
throughout the Dominion. Whenever 
employment falls off in a given region, 
public works begin to take up the slack 
—and the intention is to make these 
works not mere luxuries, burdens on 
the economy, but fruitful works that 
will increase the total wealth and pro- 
ductive power of the nation. 


Now, that sounds fine. I don’t know 
anybody who has any real quarrel with 
‘it. But it does seem pretty evident to 
»me that unless some invisible, unsus- 
pected change has taken place in our 
economy in the past 17 years, this so- 
called “free enterprise” program boils 
down to socialism. If we can’t afford 
unemployment insurance on a_ large 
enough scale to meet a major crisis, 
surely we can’t afford the much more 
costly method of relief works. Surely 
public investment will have to exercise 
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itself in some field that yields a direct 
return—actual production for use. 

And this, of course, is nothing else 
but the C.C.F. program. There is a 
difference of intent, and+a difference of 
degree. The older parties say they don’t 
want to do it and they trust they won’t 
have to; the C.C.F. says there is no 
other way. 


Canada is individualistic 

It is worth while to reaffirm at this 
point that although any Canadian gov- 
ernment is likely to enlarge the state’s 
role in the economy, no Canadian gov- 
ernment will deliberately or wilfully 
curtail the freedom of the individual in 
so doing. The older parties aren’t even 
accused of any such intention; the 
C.C.F. is accused but denies the charge 
with vigor and I am sure with sincerity. 

Mr. M. J. Coldwell says, “I believe in 
democratic socialism, but if I have 
to choose, I’d choose democracy with- 
out socialism rather than socialism 
without democracy.” 

There is no reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity either of Mr. Coldwell or of any 
other party leader. The question is, 
can they do it? Can they bring a large 
sector of the Canadian economy under 
state control without severely limiting 
the liberty of the citizen, whether they 
want to or not? 

Take one simple, basic freedom, the 
freedom of movement, freedom to go 
where you please. It has always filled 
Canadians with horror to realize that 
Russians and Germans were prisoners in 
their own country. Not long ago a 
Russian in Ottawa was talking to a 
friend of mine about a man they knew 
who had gone to New York. The Rus- 
sian said, “Do you mean to say your 
Government permits a Canadian to leave 
here and become a citizen of another 
country?” 


Well, that sounds like a funny story 
at the expense of the Russian. But as 
a matter of fact, the answer just at the 
moment might be “no.” Most of us 
don’t know it, but Canadians cannot 
leave Canada to take up permanent 
residence in the United States without 
written permission from their govern- 
ment. It is called a Labor Exit Permit, 
and you cannot get an immigration visa . 
to the United States without one. Most 
people can get one if they ask, but some 
cannot—trained nurses cannot, for one 
category. Nurses get a lot more money 
in the United States than they do here, 
and there is a shortage of them. If we 
should let them cross the border from 
Canada at will, one of two things 
would happen: either we would be 
practically cleaned out of nurses in a 
very short time, or else we would have 
to double their pay and forget about 
wage and salary control. So Canada 
took the easier course of not letting 
them go. 


Canada needed miners 


In September, 1942, I went down a 
coal mine in Glace Bay to meet a 
particular miner. He was a man of 
about 45, a very intelligent and com- 
petent man, working as a day laborer 
for a wage, if I remember rightly, of 
$4.65 a day. But the reason I was 
seeking out this particular man was 
that he, like a few others, had just 
been sent back to the pit against his 
will. He had been working in a 
munition plant, or a war plant of some 
description, outside Windsor, Ontario 
—he had sold his house in Glace Bay, 
moved his family to Ontario, and got 
himself a job that paid almost exactly 
double what a coal miner could earn. 
He had been picked up and sent back 
under the order-in-council that recalled 
all experienced miners to their mine, 
because we were short of coal. 


Again, that was a war measure. But 
it wasn’t peculiarly a war situation— 
miners were leaving the pit because 
there were other jobs to be got and 
almost any other job is a better job 
than cutting coal. I don’t say we'd 
have moved those men back by force 
if it hadn’t been a time of war, when 
other men were being ordered off to 
fight and be killed—that was the factor 
that lent a certain human equity to the 
thing at the time. But when full al- 
lowance has been made for all that, 
it’s still true that this man was moved 
back from Ontario to Nova Scotia, 
back to a job that paid half the money 
he’d been making, because his presence 
in the mine was necessary to the func- 
tioning of a controlled economy. 

Here we are in Canada today, after 
15 months of peace, still unable per- 
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manently to leave the country without 
a permit from the Labor Department; 
unable to take our money out of the 
country without a permit from the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board; un- 
able to move into the house we own 
because the Housing Plan has not been 
fulfilled; unable to get a raise in pay 
without a permit from the War Labor 
Board, or to charge another nickel for 
the goods we sell without a permit 
from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 


By common consent 


And note well—we are under all 
these disabilities, all these restrictions 
on our freedom of movement by com- 
mon consent. Almost everybody in 
Canada, however he may cry out against 
the administration of particular con- 
trols, is in favor of controls generally. 
No political party has dared to come 
out flatly against them, because every 
political party finds a majority of the 
people in favor of them. Even the 
people agitating for the removal of 
particular controls want others kept 
on—they say, “You must take the ceil- 
ing off shoes, so we can get into pro- 
duction and make a reasonable profit 
but keep the control on hides or we 
shan’t be able to buy any leather, it 
will all go to the export market.” And 
so on—it’s the same for every com- 
modity. 

Now, if we were putting on controls 
at a time of civilian emergency, we 
could not count on that degree of 
unanimity. We would be almost cer- 
tain to face a large, implacably hostile 
minority, and government under those 
circumstances develops special difficul- 
ties of its own. 


There’s a good case in point at this 
moment, in the city of Trieste. Trieste 
is being administered by an Allied 
Military Government which is there in 
the name of democracy. Its people 
believe in freedom, in the sanctity of 
the individual. They would like noth- 
ing better than to give every Triestine 
citizen all the civil liberty of a North 
American citizen. But the fact is that 
no civil liberty exists in Trieste and 
none is likely to exist. 


I was at a press conference there 
when an Italian editor asked the Mili- 
tary Governor, “When is A.M.G. going 
to provide adequate protection for Ital- 
ian workers who are being beaten and 
intimidated by Slovene Communists?” 


The Governor said, “The only way 
I could meet that request would be to 
provide one policeman for every 
Italian workman, and we haven’t got 
that many policemen.” 

But that little interchange did give 
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you the essence of the whole problem 
—the Italians are a majority in Trieste, 
but they have no protection against a 
large, aggressive and implacably dis- 
sident minority—no protection except 
the provision of one policeman per 
man—and the policemen bear foreign 
arms. 


You may think that our side, the 
Anglo-American side in the argument 


about Trieste, is standing for a free~ 


democracy—free elections, local auton- 
omy, democratic control. In the long 
run I suppose we are. But in the 
short run, we’re for the very opposite. 


It is the Russians and the Yugoslavs 
who want free elections in Trieste, the 
sooner the better. They want no 
foreign interference at all, or if any, 
the less the better. They want com- 
plete local autonomy, full responsibility 
and power for a democratically elected 
assembly, no power at all for the United 
Nations’ Governor in Trieste. 


Why? Because they think they could 
bring in enough extra Slovene voters 
to win an election, and then use that 
democratic assembly to abolish the 
freedom and independence of the city. 
And that, of course, is why we are 
against their idea—we think that the 
only way to keep Trieste free in the 
long run is to hold it in well-armed 
foreign bondage for the short run. 


That is the dilemma of any govern- 
ment in a seriously divided country. 
That would be the dilemma of a govern- 
ment here that tried to meet a civil 
emergency with large-scale, radical 
measures to which a large and compact 
minority of the people were opposed. 

Let’s say again—these things may 
not be inevitable. They may be avoid- 
able. But surely we must all concede 
they’re a threat—a highly dangerous 
possibility, all the more dangerous and 
all the more possible if we run into 
them unwarned and unprepared. It 
is not only fair, but necessary that we 
ask our political leaders, “How are 
you going to prevent these things, in 
executing your plans for meeting eco- 
nomic emergency?” 


At the present moment I think no 
party has any satisfactory answer. The 
older parties still use these dangers 
as a kind of bogey—they keep on 
maintaining that they, and only they, 
will be able to give us all security 
without bringing the state into busi- 
ness. I have already shown that this 
is a short-term promise, that they offer 
no ultimate resort for a time of crisis 
except a major intervention of state 
capital. And in planning that ultimate 
resort, they have not, so far as I 
know, given much thought—certainly 
they have not said anything much—on 


the problem of maintaining freedom. 

As for the C.C.F., they tend to make 
it a personal thing. They say in 
effect, “These things happen because 
the Grits and Tories are such nasty 
people. We are nice people, so you'll 
be quite safe with us.” 


Improve state operation " 


With all respect, I don’t think this 
is good enough. I have two suggestions, 
covering only a fragment of the problem 
but a fairly important fragment: the 
biggest threat to liberty follows failure 
or partial failure of a project. First, 
it is urgently necessary to improve our 
techniques of state operation. 


.It can’t be mere coincidence; Britain 
has the best civil service in the world, 
yet today you can get any number of 
aluminum pans and no aluminum pots, 
because the production directive just 
said “pans,” didn’t say pots—RMollie 
Panter-Downes reports in the New 
Yorker. It can’t be coincidence that 
the army is always slow to adopt new 
ideas—in spite of the elaborate pre- 
cautions taken to have the very pick of 
the nation as military officers. 


One important way to do it is to 
find some substitute for Treasury 
Board mentality. At present we spend 
a dollar to detect misappropriation or 
waste of a cent—e.g. the check on war 
gratuities. Even yet, this is inefficient 
—hbecause once grooved and approved, 
expenditures go on forever—e.g., re- 
cruiting offices were still open and 


staffed the week after V-J Day. 


The other suggestion: we need keen 
public awareness and louder protest 
against specific infringements of liberty. 
Some members of the Liberal Cabinet 
were disappointed that they were not 
more widely attacked for extraordinary 
procedure in the spy case. The relative 
acquiescence of the public worried 
them. They agreed to the policy re- 
luctantly, and for reasons the public 
did not then know; they thought the 
public had no business letting them 
get away with it unchallenged. 


In this as in all discussions of prin- 
ciple we have to end with a cliché, no 
less true for being trite: the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance. Here the 
need for vigilance is doubled; we must 
first admit that there is a problem, that 
there is a threat; we must then proceed 
to devise ways and means to meet it. 
It is no use to give up and say you 
can’t have security and freedom; the 
public is going to demand a reasonable 
degree of security, undeterred by 
threats. It is up to us to figure out 
how to give it to them, and still keep 
the individual liberty which to all of 
us is the breath of life. 


Do We Capitulate 


by WILLIAM P. JENKINS 


to Superstition ? 


Unitarians talk much about religious education 
but fail to organize in their local churches 


A WIDELY KNOWN British pacifist was asked by a Torontonian what he thought 


about the Unitarian movement. 


“Sheer intellectualism,” he replied, “the nemesis 


of intellectualism!” We take pride in our intellectual approach. We appeal to 
the educated classes of society, whether they be college bred or self-read. We 
place great store in public education. All of the Unitarian statements of principle 
would lead one to expect a strong emphasis on education within our own churches. 
But is this true? My observation and experience answer “no.” 


Of course, we have a fine Department 
of Religious Education at 25 Beacon 
Street, our headquarters in Boston. As 
a trained religious educator from an- 
other denomination, I was immediately 
impressed by the quality of our leader- 
ship and educational materials. Our 
staff is not excelled by any of the much 
larger churches. Our courses of study 
are not equalled anywhere. Whenever 
I am invited to speak on Unitarianism 
to outside groups, I take along samples 
of our textbooks. Everyone is im- 
pressed. Most people have never seen 
such attractive, well written Sunday 
school materials. At 25 Beacon Street 
we take religious education seriously. 

But our children are not educated by 
the staff at headquarters—by Rev- 
Ernest W. Kuebler or Miss Frances W. 
Wood or Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs; they 
must be educated by people in the local 
churches. Let us begin with the min- 
ister. In many “orthodox” churches a 
catechism is used and the minister 
teaches the most important class and 
subject in the church. In addition, he 
often teaches a Sunday class of youth 
or adults. I know of very few Uni- 
tarian ministers who take that active a 
part in the educational program of their 
churches. If they studied in a “Uni- 
tarian” theological school, such as 
Meadville or Harvard, they were never 
seriously trained to be educators. The 
best of the “orthodox” schools give 
much more scope to religious educa- 
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tion. Our own denominational direc- 
tor, Mr. Kuebler, could not possibly 
have received this broad training in re- 
ligious education in a Unitarian school! 
We can hardly expect Unitarian minis- 
ters to do a good educational job if they 
are not trained for it. 

The minister, however, is only a part 
of the local set-up. He cannot do a 
good job alone, even with the best of 
training. The educational program of 
any church, of your church, is at the 
mercy of the men and women in the 
pew (and those who are often not in 
it). If the people in your church be- 
lieve in religious education, then you 
can have it. But do Unitarians really 
believe in? education? 

It can be done 

Our churches give no indication of 
any vital emphasis on education. There 
are exceptions, of course. A few of our 
congregations have fine buildings, good 
equipment and capable teachers. But 
most of our church buildings are as 
medieval as Gothic architecture so far 
as educational facilities are concerned. 
The class surroundings are drab, the 
equipment poor and inadequate. It is 
most difficult to persuade capable people 
to become teachers. Few Unitarians are 
willing to sacrifice the time necessary 
to prepare a lesson and teach a class 
once a week. Few laymen are trained 
to teach. 

Perhaps more people would be willing 
to teach if parents were more co- 
operative in sending their children to 
class regularly. But too many Uni- 
tarian parents are willing to give the 
field over to the neighborhood ortho- 
doxy, to the fundamentalists, or to 
whatever group is eager to seize and 
indoctrinate the minds of their chil- 
dren. This is called tolerance and 
open-mindedness; in reality it is capitu- 


lation to the forces of superstition and 
reaction. Every Unitarian congregation 
needs to re-examine its educational pro- 
gram. Our professed faith in the 
power of education needs to be im- 
plemented on the home front. 

As a convert to Unitarianism, I have 
been amazed at our educational im- 
potence. We should have the best 
schools in our communities; we should 
have large enrollments. The Unitarian 
Church in any given community should 
be making the strongest impact upon 
the educational life of that community. 

This is a subject about which Uni- 
tarian Advance has had little to say. 
Yet one of our greatest opportunities 
for advance lies in the field of religious 
education. Some 25 people have re- 
cently sought out the church that I 
serve because they wanted their chil- 
dren to have a liberal religious educa- 
tion. Many of these people intended 
to remain aloof from the church, but 
having brought their children, they 
found something of value for them- 
selves. 

In Toronto we have sold our old 
church and are planning a new build- 


ing. We envision a structure that will 
serve our educational needs. There 
will be small separated classrooms, 


well-lighted and cheerful. There will 
be larger rooms for study and discussion 
groups. There will not be a need for 
so many classrooms because we plan 
to develop a week-day educational pro- 
gram. We already have two teen-age 
classes meeting for supper on Mondays 
and devoting a full hour to class study 
and discussion. These classes have 
been far more successful than those 
on Sunday morning. 

Some such plan of week-day classes 
should resolve the conflict between 
junior church and Sunday school. If 
you have a junior church on Sunday, 
you can still have a week-day educa- 
tional program that will be far more 
effective than the old Sunday school. 

We have found that many parents 
who are tied to orthodoxy by bonds 
they do not care to break are anxious 
to send their children to the week-day 
classes of the Unitarian Church. 

We Unitarians have here another 
opportunity to pioneer. While other 
Christian churches are trying to foist 
religious responsibility on the public 
school system, we can develop a pro- 
gram of religious education taught in 
cheerful surroundings by good teachers. 
Such a program can be far more effec- 
tive than Sunday school or religion in 
the public schools. Such a program 
can guarantee Unitarian growth ‘from 
the roots up. . But such a program 
can come into being only when we Uni- 
tarians take education seriously. 
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This book is a banner for the American people. Here 
is a prophetic word that needs to be spoken in our 
day if Voltaire’s Infame, the darkness that wants to 
be darkness, is not to hold sway. These are messages 
for the hour of crisis through which America and 
the world are passing. 


— PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 
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This book, Voices of Liberalism, being a collection of sermons by twelve 
of the most distinguished Unitarian ministers in the land, gives ample 
evidence that the Unitarian spirit has not, since the days of the Pilgrims, 
ceased to operate as a wholesome leaven in the bread. These are “the 
twelve against the gods.” I mean the false gods and idols of the modern 
age, the mammons and Molochs of the twentieth century who seek to bend 
the neck of man with their “I command and you believe!” In these chapters 
is found the prophetic word that needs to be spoken in our day if Voltaire’s 
Infame, the darkness that wants to be darkness, is not to hold sway. 

In these chapters, the authors alternately reason, argue, plead and 
cry out. At times they castigate. Not because they hate the people, but 
because, knowing man, they still love him. Theirs is the sentiment that was 
in the Lord Jesus when, seeing the multitudes, he was innerly moved with 
compassion. 

Like the Prophets of old, these authors, it is evident, stand in constant 
tension with the American people and with the objective conditions and 
circumstances in which the American public finds itself today. These are 
messages for the hour of crisis through which America and the world are 
passing. There is no vague otherworldly speculation in this volume, 
although we are given some samples of that “disquieting and profound 
Unitarian piety” which a great Calvinist in Holland once looked up to with 
amazement and reverence. In a time when God does not mean very much 
to most men and women, it is a discovery of the first importance to find 
that, to some of these divines, God is the life of their lives and the soul of 
their souls. These sermons will conduce to a deepening of the American 
man’s spiritual life. 

But whatever their individual approach to the problems and mysteries 
of life, and whatever particular form their expression of religion may take, 
one thing these authors make abundantly clear: that religion is definitely 
relevant to life and involves the profoundest personal and social implica- 
tions. 

These authors stand where Jesus stood: full square in the social order, 
for the oppressed against the oppressors whoever they may be, clerical or 
secular. They are once more lifting high the shining symbol of the Power, 
which exalts the humble and puts the mighty down from their seats. 

In that sense this book is a banner for the American people. There 
may be a storm raging in the social, religious and economic world at 
present. It is with such banners as these that the American people will 
come marching through the thunderstorm. 
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Is Whitewash Necessary ? 


An American churchman asks for more 
objective criticism of the Soviet Union 


EVER SINCE THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION of 1917, the rest of the interested world 
outside of the U.S.S.R. has tended to divide itself into two antagonistic camps of 
passionate and sometimes intransigent partisans, those who oppose, and those who 


uphold, the Soviet regime. 
diverse ideologies. 


In the antagonistic camp we find people of widely 
These range from outright monarchists and capitalist reac- 


tionaries, to many who, in certain periods of their personal histories, have ardently 


espoused various types of what they considered to be socialist ideals. 


But on a 


common basis of hatred of the Soviet Union, they have all found it possible to 
unite. In the friendly camp are found members of the national Communist parties, 


well-known and easily recognized, together with multitudes of liberal well-wishers, 


sometimes known as fellow travelers. 


The sympathies displayed by this lat- 
ter group, and the antipathies expressed 
by the former, have fluctuated in in- 
tensity and have varied in uniformity. 
Also there have occurred not infrequent 
crossings-over from the one camp to the 
other. But in general, and because of 
the tense emotional atmosphere in 
which all these controversies have been 
conducted, the enemies of the Soviet 
regime have striven to paint the actual 
Russian achievement in terms of un- 
mitigated blackness and have held it up 
as the “great betrayal” of the prole- 
tarian revolution. Partly in extreme 
reaction against these continuing and 
formidable attacks, the friends of the 
Soviet regime, on the other hand, have 
too often painted every Soviet action, 
policy and event in such favorable and 
uncritical colors that they have laid 
themselves open to a plausible charge 
of conducting a campaign of blind and 
indiscriminate whitewashing. 

All this is very unfortunate, and 
especially so in the case of the true 
friends of the Soviet Union. An ex- 
cellent and persuasive apologetic for the 
genuinely hopeful and, indeed, inspir- 
ing trend of socialist development in the 
U.S.S.R. can be presented without set- 
ting aside standards of rational criticism 
and appraisal. Furthermore, to re- 
linquish such standards is both intel- 
lectually and practically dangerous, for 
when those groups on the American left 
who are intensely friendly to the 
U.S.S.R., and to whom other progres- 
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sive Americans should be able to turn 
for expert analytic leadership, have 


abandoned these standards, they have 


unnecessarily forfeited the confidence of 
large numbers of their potential follow- 
ers. They have forfeited this confidence 
even among many who still retain a 
great good will for the Russian social 
and economic experiment. 

This is not only tragic. It is acutely 
dangerous; for the progressive and 
peace-seeking people of the world can- 
not now afford, even for a moment, to 
be divided among themselves by avoid- 
able suspicions or doubts concerning 
either the integrity or the capacities of 
important elements among them. Mani- 
festly such divisions open wide the door 
for reactionaries to walk in and take 
over, while progressives eye one an- 


other with paralyzing mistrust. It would 
seem, therefore, that it is high time that 
sincere and enthusiastic apologists for 
the U.S.S.R. should recall themselves to 
more objective attitudes of criticism. 
Resolute Communists in the U.S.S.R. 
are keen for what they call “socialist 
self-criticism” inside their own ranks. 


Why should those who wish them well 


. in other countries be any less fearless in 


facing openly the bad along with the 
good within the present dynamically 
moving social situation of the Russian 
scene? The Soviet order and way of 
life is no longer in a tentatively precari- 
ous stage. . It needs no slurring over, no 
covering up of certain almost inevitable 
difficulties and mistakes which have 
beset it in order to commend it to the 
intelligent hope and interest of the rest 
of the world. 


A military economy is never good 


Furthermore, the Soviet Union has 
not claimed to have achieved as yet 
that perfected communist social struc- 
ture which her all too uncritical friends 
have sometimes tried to claim for her. 
Apart from the grim and enormous day- 
to-day difficulties attendant upon the 
building of a new society within a vast 
and war-devastated country, at least 
three deeper obstacles to the creation of 
a perfected communist order still per- 
sist. The first of these resides in the 
continuing presence of militant capital- 
ist states exterior to the U.S.S.R. These 
powers have shown themselves—and 
many still do show themselves—eager 
to combat the slowly maturing socialist 
order there. This has forced the Soviet 
Union to undertake an elaborate pro- 
gram both of military and propagandist 
counter-defense which, let us be frank, 
may still be compatible only with the 
greatest difficulty with a fully developed 
program of democratic communism 
within her own borders. But analogous 
problems are necessarily attendant upon 
any militarized economy, and histori- 
cally they have been peculiar neither 
to socialism nor to the Soviet regime. 

Secondly, the aggressive mores of an 


_advanced capitalist culture in much of 


the Western world have sought, often 
with partial success, to infiltrate the de- 
veloping socialist culture. Lastly, and 
beyond all this, experience seems to 
bear out the fact that human nature is 
doubtless in the end susceptible to such 
radical reconditioning as may fit the 
requirements of the new social order 
envisioned by Karl Marx and his later 
followers in the U.S.S.R. Nevertheless — 
the time needed to develop these pro- 
found alterations in the present habitual 
attitudes of man to his fellows is rather — 
longer than many somewhat overconfi- | 
dently expected. It is little short of 


Utopian to have believed that the unde- 
sirable characteristics, inculcated in a 
vast population through centuries of 
governmental tyranny and gross eco- 
nomic exploitation, could be eliminated 
within a single generation. It has been 
even more unrealistic to have expected 
this to happen during an uneasy period 
of revolutionary stress, and long before 
a new internal social calm, fully favor- 
able to such human reconditioning, had 
been attained. 

The fact is that in the U.S.S.R. there 
do persist large elements of disorder: 
thievery, embezzlement, graft and 
treachery to the socialist order. There 
even emerged a willingness on the part 
of at least one military leader of high- 
est rank to go over to the side of the 
Nazis in the course of the recent war. 
And there is some evidence to show that 
substantial traces of folk superstition, 
formerly associated with a corrupt re- 
ligion, still survive to hinder the full 
spread of modern education. All of 
these examples of human dereliction 
and failure have now been admitted 
publicly within the Soviet Union itself. 
And in addition to this there is-evidence, 
often gleefully seized upon by virulent 
critics of the Soviet regime, that vestiges 
of a former popular abject veneration 
of the Tsar as “Little Father” persist 
to impede a sufficiently deep penetra- 
tion of a democratic sense among the 
people. The continuing and widespread 
designation of Premier Stalin as “lead- 
er, father, and teacher” among Soviet 
citizens is instructive in this connection. 

But no one except an “impatient 
socialist” infected with the virus of 19th 
century Utopian apocalyptic should be 
radically dismayed by these present 
realities. The true and valid apologetic 
for any great social movement, espe- 
cially in its earlier stages, must be 
predicated upon an examination of the 
substantial trends and _ potentialities 
within the immediate situation. A 
sympathetic, but statically minded 
European observer, casting his eye upon 
‘the newly-risen, but nevertheless sadly 
warring and disunited United States in 
the “critical period” of our history, 
might have asked: “Is this the new 
freedom and harmony of social purpose 
promised by the revolution?” Now in 
our own time many a_ sympathetic 
American observer of equally static 
mind has been impelled sadly to ask 
much the same question with regard to 
the Soviet regime. 


The Soviets seek universal fellowship 

But the wiser and deeper thinkers of 
the late 18th century saw the moving 
seed of freedom and of democratic con- 
cord within the superficial disharmonies 
of the new North American states. 
_ There is likewise abundant cause for 


FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


A PRAYER 
Oh, Thou great friend to all the 


sons of men, Thou source of all love 
and the sympathy that ties us into 
one community of worshipers, Thou 
whose presence heals the wounds of 
life and bridges the gulfs of misunder- 
standing—be with us as we meet in 
this Thy house of prayer, and bestow 
on us the knowledge of Thy eternal 
presence. 


We meet here to find a clearer un- 
derstanding of the problems of living 
as Thy children. We ask for the spirit 
that has burned im the hearts of Thy 
saints during all the ages. We ask that 
the gentle knowledge of our human 
brotherhood enter us as a_ persistent 
and active force which will never grow 
dull and cold. Let us feel that all men 
are welcome in our company. Let us 
be so much the servants of all that 
we will know no limits to our sympathy. 


When men are lonely, give us the 
key of understanding that we may un- 
lock the divine spirit which we shut 
within ourselves, and thus show to the 
solitary that we are kin and that no 
man need be friendless. When families 
grieve for one who has gone, let us be 
as humble witnesses of Thy love. 


Wherever we may help in time of 
need, there let us find a pleasant task. 
Whenever we meet in Thy name, let 
us find a joyous company of friends 
and fellow workers. May we dedicate 
ourselves anew to the task of uniting 
men, understanding men, helping men. 


Permit us to do this in the name and 
spirit of our Master. Amen. 


WittiaM B. RICE 


“CARRY ON—” 


Out of white lips a message; out of the 
sod a sigh; 

Living, though dead, they murmer— 
calling to earth and sky; 

Hot is their indignation; restless they 
stir the sod— : 


Tossing with fitful fever—crying aloud 


to God: 

“Was it for this we suffered? Spilled 
we our blood in vain? 

Must we perforce keep silence? Can 
we from speech refrain?” 

Not while the Nations’ leaders, greedy 
and unashamed, 

Clamor for “trade” and “commerce”’— 
heedless of dead and maimed; 
Never while subject peoples, victims of 

age-old wrong, 
Lift in accord their voices, “Merciful 
Lord, how long?” 
Comrades, we died for justice—all that 
we were or had 
Laid we on Freedom’s altar—gave and 
in giving were glad! 
Blind are the old-world statesmen; 
cankered with hate untold— 
How can they hear our message—they 
with their greed for gold? 
Strip from their eyes their darkness; 
wean them from love of power, 
Else, by the Gods eternal, again will 
the flames devour! | 
PauLt Harris DRAKE 
(February 8, 1919) 


a parallel and soberly optimistic fore- 
cast for the future of the Soviet Union. 
In such a connection, the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Temple, in 1941 while he was still 
Archbishop of York, contrasted the 
regime of the U.S.S.R. with that of the 
Nazis and remarked that the goal of 
“Bolshevism” was that of “universal 
fellowship,” and therefore “part of the 
Christian hope.” It is only in terms of 
goal, potentiality and of movement 
toward actualization of such _poten- 
tiality, that reasonable judgments of 
success or failure in dynamic social 
processes may be intelligently formu- 
lated.t And under a dynamic, rather 
than a static, approach, the developing 
and moving characteristics of the social 
and economic scene in the Soviet Union 
assume a very different complexion. 
For in the last analysis, the fundamen- 
tal step of the transformation of prop- 
erty-class and power relationships has 
occurred in the U.S.S.R. This, in a 


sense, is the trump card of any socialist 


revolution. As a matter of fact, this 
is precisely why Western reactionaries 
view Russia with such virulent fear; 
and it also explains why they can view 
present-day Great Britain, where this 
transformation has not yet occurred, 
with such calm indulgence. And thus, 
in spite of the long term difficulties of 
the transformation of human attitudes 
(“human nature” in the popular use of 
the words); in spite of capitalist 
counter-attacks; and in spite of many 
cultural lags within an unfolding his- 
torical process of enormously novel and 
untried vistas, the Soviet Union, when 
viewed with dynamic understanding, 
presents an unimpaired prospect for the 
future attainment of a fully maturing 
and democratically communal social 
order. 


1For a fuller discussion of the larger prob- 
lems of the relation of means and ends in 
social change, see my book, Discerning the 
Lord’s Body, (Louisville, 1946), pp. 142-148. 
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WHAT ABOUT LABOR? 


Question 1: “Do the facts of industrial 
relations of the past twelve months 
justify the current demand from some 
quarters that the government should 
‘vet tough with labor?’ ” 


Question 2: “/s it true that personal 
ambition of labor leaders is one of the 
most important factors bringing about 
major strikes, or are economic factors 
such as weakening of price control and 
fear of unemployment more important?” 


PHILIP MURRAY 


President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organization 


The two questions posed for consid- 
eration are so inextricably tied together 
that one answer will suffice for both. 

In commenting on industrial relations 
over the past twelve months we must 
draw a distinction between the alleged 
facts that have been presented to the 
public and the real facts underlying the 
whole case. Most certainly the real facts 
do not justify the current demand that 
the government must crack down on 
labor. Hand in hand with the demand 
goes the insinuation, and even the direct 
allegation, that labor leaders are re- 
sponsible for major strikes. 

The real economic factors underlying 
labor disputes are not labor leaders, but 
the primary human problems of secur- 
ing a living. These problems are stead- 
ily rising prices, stationary or decreas- 
ing wages, fear of unemployment, fear 
of present and future inability te edu- 
cate one’s children, and all of the other 
day-by-day incidents that make up the 
‘life of the working man and his family. 

Labor disputes over wage rates are 
not, in reality, disputes over higher 
‘wages. They are protests against high 
prices. The case of Johnny’s shoes, dis- 
cussed over the dinner table in millions 
of American homes every day, affords 
as an example. When a wife informs 
her husband that the pair of shoes she 
could formerly buy for $3.50 is now 
priced at $6.85 the working man bal- 
ances that fact against his pay envelope. 
Add to this simple arithmetical, eco- 
nomic problem newspaper accounts of 
attacks from many sources on the war- 
time price control system and you have 
‘a man in a rebellious state of mind. 
‘He does not imagine or guess that he 
will need more money in his pay en- 
velope. He knows that he will need it. 

His union organization is not a 
dictatorship. It most definitely is not 
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the type of dictatorship that existed in 
the mass production industries of 
America prior to the formation of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. In 
those bygone days, industry manage- 
ment alone determined the wage rates, 
the length of the working day, the 
working conditions, the safety condi- 
tions, the matter of which individual 
should or should not work, the crea- 
tion in far too many instances of arti- 
ficial barriers to employment because 
of differences in race, creed, color, or 
national ancestry. That was dictator- 
ship of the most arrogant type, by 
which a few men held in the palms 
of their hands the right to a Paine 
of millions of others, individually and 
collectively. The CIO changed that 
state of affairs. In our unions the 
member makes his own determination. 
He chooses his own leaders, decides 
what a fair-wage rate should be and 
determines all other factors in his 
economic life. It is, therefore, sheer 
nonsense to allege that labor leaders, 
at a mere whim, can call millions of 
workers out on strike. Will any rational 
person believe that between November 
of last year and March of this year 
two million American working men left 
their work at the unquestioned bidding 
of a single voice or a dozen single 
voices? 

Americans do not submit to that 
type of blind direction. They have 
demonstrated that, over the last eleven 
years, by repudiating the “respectable” 
totalitarian rule of American industry 
management and by organizing in its 
place their own democratic unions, 

The American working man has come 


of age economically and politically. He 
is scrutinizing with close attention oc- 
currences in the business world and in 
legislative circles. He knows that busi- 
ness corporations are still committed 


|. to wringing the last dollar of profit 


out of a combination of human labor 
and natural resources, regardless of the 
long-run effect on the human beings 
directly concerned. He knows that tne 
United States Congress has helped in- 
dustrial management dodge its taxes in 
a most skillful manner. He knows that 
a small group of huge corporations are 
holding a vast reserve of idle wealth. 
He knows too that this wealth should 
be poured into the economic blood- 
stream. He does not particularly care 
how it is poured in. In other words, 
he leaves to management, mistakenly 
perhaps, the determination of whether 
it will be released through increased 
wages, increased dividends to stock- 
holders, or decreased prices to con- 
sumers. The whole situation is summed 
up in the worker’s mind in two words: 
“purchasing power.” 

It is out of this reasoning that labor 
disputes stem. No working man wants 
to go on strike. He will, through his 
union, try to reach adjustment of his 
grievances through every other possible 
manner except the dissolution of his 
union. Current resentment in certain 
quarters is directed against the worker’s 
increased understanding of the prob- 
lem. It is also directed against his 
firm resolve to obtain justice for him- 
self and all other workers, even if he 
has to stop work and go on the picket 
line to accomplish his high mission. 


JOSEPH H. BALL 
U. S. Senator from Minnesota 


The facts of industrial relations in 
the past 15 or 20 years, not just 12 
months, show a steady trend in national 
labor policy by which the power of 
unions in collective bargaining has 
been increased steadily; and their legal - 
responsibilities and duties, not only to 
their own membership and employers 
but to the general public, have de- 
creased to the vanishing point. During 
the same period, the bargaining power 
of the employer has been steadily de- 
creased, through such laws as the 
Wagner Act which limits the employer 
considerably but imposes no_ restric- 
tions on unions, while his legal responsi- 
libities and duties have increased tre-_ 
mendously. 

Our national policy of seeking in- 


7: , ; 
- austrial peace through free collective 


i 


bargaining can be successful only if 
there is a reasonable equality of power 
and responsibility on both sides of the 
bargaining table. Obviously, there is 
no such equality today because the 


_ policy is weighted on the side of labor. 


k 


It is necessary to redress that balance 
by imposing some obligations on unions 


_and by limiting their arbitrary power. 


Unions, of course, term such redress 
“anti-labor,” when in fact, it is merely 
an application of our basic concept of 
equal justice under law. 

Although personal ambition and 
economic factors have both played their 
roles in creating industrial strife, | 
don’t ‘believe they have been major 
factors. My study convinces me that 
the major factor has been this complete 
unbalance in power, legal duties and 
responsibilities in the national labor 
relations policy. It was natural that 
labor leaders who were ruthless in 
taking advantage of the special privi- 
leges and immunities conferred on 
unions should gain in influence and 
prestige while more reasonable leaders 
who tried to recognize public responsi- 


bilities were pushed into the back- 


ground. 


SAMUEL J. NOVICK 


President of the Electronic 
Corporation of America 


The past twelve months have been 
one of the most difficult periods in labor 
relations since the end of World War 
I. With V-E Day, there began a cut- 
back in government orders. Private 
industry had to be reconverted and 
reorganized. The drive for efficiency 
went into reverse. Labor-management 
co-operation based on patriotic motives 
was neglected. The relationship be- 
tween management and labor changed. 
Management was no longer assured of 
a guaranteed market, the government. 
Tt had to find civilian markets. High 
prices paid by the government for war 
contracts were no longer available; 
overtime work with resulting high take- 
home-pay was reduced. 

Labor reacted unfavorably to these 
changed conditions. It lacked the moti- 
vation to aid private industry through 
high productivity that it had during 
the war. Lay-offs during reconversion 
came as a shock to workers who had 
been steadily employed for five years. 

At the same time prices sky-rocketed, 

lobbies and. pressure groups, largely 
representing employer interests, sought 
to destroy price control or to obtain 


special consideration for themselves 


having the same total effect. Inad- 


equate enforcement of price control 
; as - 


| 
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legislation, with harrassed OPA ad- 
ministrators working with sharply re- 
duced budgets and inadequate staffs, 
also contributed to a feeling of despera- 
tion. The failure of the Presideni’s 
national labor-management conference 
to set a labor relations pattern for re- 
conversion or to agree on any policy 
for the avoidance of disputes inevitably 
offered the opportunity to management 
and labor to engage in a free-for-all 
fight. 

Undoubtedly, some of the strikes that 
took place in critical industries such as 
steel, railroading, and mines con- 
tributed to the public’s feeling that the 
labor organizations had too much 
power. The propaganda and public 
relations campaign carried on by busi- 
ness and the press against the appar- 
ently growing power of labor was over- 
whelming and had a total reactionary 
affect upon the Congress. In this at- 
mosphere, it was natural that the fires 
of irritation would be fed until the 
demand “to do something about it” 
would succeed. 

Actually, sound national leadership 
could have prevented the capital-labor 
crisis which developed. We had the 
experience of post World War I recon- 
version to guide us. Intelligent leader- 
ship should have known that we would 
be in an extremely difficult period of 
adjustment, under-production, and in- 
flation. 

Government, management, and labor 
working together should have made 
definite plans to maintain efficiency and 
productivity in the plants of all indus- 
try. The government should have con- 
veyed effectively to management and 
labor the necessity for maximum pro- 
duction to avoid inflation, maintain 
wages and purchasing power. Instead, 
all three, in a somewhat hypocritical 


zest for “free enterprise,” ditched the 
War Labor Board and other agencies 
which might have helped in the crisis. 
Some short-sighted employers doubt- 
less saw an opportunity to revoke the 
gains which organized labor had made 
during the war. 

In all the recrimination that has taken 
place, too few facts have been brought 
out. Perhaps some justification for 
labor union belligerence exists in the 
fact that the index of wage earners in 
all United States manufacturing (1939 
equals 100) dropped from 162.4: in 
January, 1945 to 121.6 in December, 
1945; the average weekly earnings per 
man in manufacturing industries 
dropped from $47.50 per week to $41.43 
per week in the same period; each 
worker received an average of four 
hours less work per week. 

Indeed, the problem is not one of 
‘getting tough with labor” or passing 
strong anti-labor legislation. It is my 
impression that this kind of thinking or 
action will not inhibit the American 
working man. The nullification of such 
laws would be worse than no laws at 
all. We can no longer get higher pro- 
duction by intimidation; we are more 
likely to get resistance. 

The problem seems to me to call 
for leadership by progressive employers. 
Reasonable men should be able to work 
out voluntary understandings with the 
unions as a demonstration that there 
is a responsible way out of a situation 
caused by irresponsible thinking and 
acts. 

In a sense, I have answered Ques- 
tion 2 by my answer to Question 1. 
Personal ambition plays a part in any 
matter which occupies the center of the 
national stage. All of us want to do 
our job well as we see it and want 
to get credit from the public or from 
our special group for what we have 
done. But that is a petty factor of 
little importance in the overall scheme. 
The thing that makes it appear that 
labor leaders are seeking personal 
prestige or aggrandizement is the fact 
that they are given such a wonderful 
opportunity to shine. When the cost 
of living sky-rockets, when workers re- 
ceive reduced pay checks, when ordinary 
commodities are unobtainable, when 
there is rank discrimination on account 
of color or religion in employment, 
when insecurity threatens every worker, 
obviously the labor leader has no 
difficulty in arousing his followers or 
seizing the center of the stage. 

I don’t by any means think that all 
labor leaders are perfect, or that they 
are motivated solely by idealistic aims. 
Their jurisdictional disputes are cer- 
tainly a mirror of the. worst aspects 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Today Is the 


by HERBERT HITCHEN 


‘Time 


The stiffening of European orthodoxy presents liberal 


religion with unexampled opportunities for expansion. 


THERE ARE TREMENDOUS DIFFICULTIES to overcome in visiting the Europe of today. 
National frontiers seem mountains high, and they are not easy to surmount. Red 


tape is omnipresent, frightfully tangled, and hard to sever. 


Weary hours—often 


days—are spent going from one official headquarters to another and trying to 


persuade men “clothed in a little brief authority” that you have no ulterior 


motive in traveling, and that it is essential that you go. 


Once you have managed to get into 
a country, it is well to begin immedi- 
ately getting permission to leave, or 
you find yourself there long after you 
should be in another spot. Transporta- 
tion has been decimated and is crowded 
far beyond the point of comfort. Food 
is a constant problem and in most 
places is sketchy and fabulously ex- 
pensive. Yet the experience is one that 
is creative and unforgettable. 

To be there before the mess is cleaned 
up; to stand amid the rubble and have 
to circumvent overturned tanks; to see 
every bridge across the lower Rhine 
still broken for miles; to talk with men 
and women not yet recovered, after 
their liberation, from the concentra- 
tion camps—in a word, to see not only 
the frightful ravages of war, but the 
clear evidence of the fiendishly calcu- 
lated Nazi policy—all this is tragic and 
horrible. But it gives birth to a pro- 
founder determination than ever be- 
fore to do everything in your power 
that tyranny shall be broken, and to 
leave no stone unturned to prevent any 
recurrence of so ghastly a nightmare. 
It also has another distinct advantage, 
that of enabling you to sense the temper 
of the people. 


Visit to five nations 


I traveled in Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium and England, and 
nowhere did I meet anyone speaking 
the inflammatory words about the pos- 
sibility of another world war which 
are so freely flying about in America. 
They had known too bitterly the cost 
of such a conflagration to speak glibly 
of its recurrence, and to most with 
whom I talked it was incredible that 


Hersert Hitrcuen, D. D., Director of the 
Department of Foreign Churches of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, has been traveling 
extensively this past year establishing contacts 
with international liberals. During the swm- 
mer he attended a working and planning con- 
ference in Cambridge, England, at which 11 
countries were represented by 30 delegates. 
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men anywhere should be using up their 


“energy and resources to prepare for 


another war instead of using them to 
prevent it. 


Wherever I went I discovered a deep 
gratitude to America for her deeds of 
mercy, without which millions would 
have starved. UNRRA—the cost of 
which was less than our annual na- 
tional expenditure on horse racing— 
has meant all the difference between 
the breath of life and the stillness of 
death for uncounted hosts of men and 
women, who have undergone years of 
suffering and deprivation, the like of 
which you can scarcely conceive. What 
will happen, now that this official aid 
is removed, is a matter of the gravest 
concern to every individual. 

A starving Europe will be easy prey 
to any scheming demagogue who will 
promise it bread. We literally hold 
the fate of the world in our hands. Let 
us refuse to share our abundance and 
the peace is lost! If for no other 
reason, self-interest alone dictates a 
policy of unstinted generosity. If we 
would be truly. Christian, it is manda- 
tory that we should not “pass by on the 
other side” when so many of our fel- 
lows have literally been set upon by 
thieves who have stripped them and 
beaten them and left them half dead on 
the Jerusalem-Jericho road of this age. 

To see, as I did, the magnificent, 
healing work being done in our name 
by the Unitarian Service Committee all 
over Europe is to feel a pride in Uni- 
tarianism which nothing can shake, for 
it is clear evidence of a faith that is 
not a mere set of beautiful theories, but 
an inspired practical program for the 
redemption of the ills of life. I wish 
that all who have contributed to that 
work might have shared the almost em- 
barrassing gratitude that was poured 
out to me again and again when it was 
known that I had some connection with 
this fellowship that is not content just 
to preach, but goes out into the desola- 


ted places to practice. There would be 
no question of the full continuance, nay, 
of the greatly expanded implementation 
of this work by Unitarians, if they could 
individually see its irreplaceable work 
in the world of today and its unparal- 
leled missionary effectiveness. 


New Unitarian enthusiasts 


Thousands who had never heard of 
Unitarianism before are speaking of it 
with excitement and enthusiasm, for 
they have seen at firsthand that it has 
something very vital and creative to 
say at this crucial moment in history. 
We have not sent our dollars, our de- 
voted and sacrificial workers, our thou- 
sands of tons of food and clothing 
and our medical teams, to the coun- 
tries of Europe with the express in- 
tention of winning recruits to our cause. 
We have had no motive any more ul- 
terior than that of responding to cry- 
ing human needs, but as the Director 
of the Department of Foreign Churches 
for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, I believe that no other method 
would have proved so effective as this 
in preparing the soil for a strong move- 
ment of Unitarian Advance all over the 
Continent. In Czechoslovakia, for ex- 
ample, where I saw the 15 leading 
medical specialists sent there for two 
months by the Service: Committee, in 
vigorous action, the newspapers of the 
whole country daily carried stories of 
their movements and work, and floods 
of questions about Unitarianism were 
continually being asked. 

Dr. Karel J. Haspl, our dynamic and 
consecrated minister in Prague, al- 
ready reports greatly increased attend- 
ance at church services, not only in 
the capital but also in the seven other 
communities where preaching stations 
have been opened. He himself has 
to supply the stations—a fact that makes 
him probably the hardest-working Uni- 
tarian minister in the world: There 
is no doubt whatsoever in my mind 
that if he can be given the proper help 
in the matter of adequately trained 
associates to work with him, there 
could be a Unitarian church in almost 
every town and city of that brave little 
republic. 

In many ways parallel with, Uni- 
tarianism there, although not identical, 
is the Czechoslovak Church which was 
established in 1920 with the secession 
of large numbers of dissenters from — 
Roman Catholicism. From the very 
beginning it has cast off ecclesiastic 
bondage and “proclaimed its decision 
to test its doctrinal position by the 
fundamental religious and moral stand- 
ards of Jesus Christ. . . . In doctrine 
the Church endeavors to reinterpret the 
central principles of Christianity for 


> 


. 


_ the people of today.’ 
gically, decidedly to the right, even 


> Remaining, litur- 


to the extent of celebrating the Mass, its 
thoughttscontent is uncompromisingly 
liberal, and the majority of its leaders 
have a very close affinity with Unitarian- 
ism. The immediate future holds much 
promise of a practical, intimate fellow- 
ship. 

Like the Unitarian Church proper, it 
is in an era of rapid growth and ex- 
pansion, with an almost 50 per cent 
increase in membership even during the 
Nazi occupation. Altogether, Czecho- 
slovakia bears evidence of a thrilling 
new Reformation, even more fundamen- 
tal and far-reaching than the old. With 
religion definitely directed, not toward 
abstract doctrine, but toward the crucial 
problems of daily contemporary life, 
there, in greater numbers than any- 
where else on the Continent, are 
spiritual fellows of ours, speaking the 
same religious language, dedicated to 
the same goals, beckoned by the same 
visions. They look to us for that 
brotherly co-operation which will make 
them an even more vital factor in the 
building of a spiritual democracy in 
central Europe. 


Transylvanian bishop named 


The cradle of organized Unitarian- 
ism is Transylvania, once again ceded 
to Rumania. We have been apprehensive 
regarding the fate of our brethren and 
our churches there. As full a report as 
could be given appeared in the October 
issue of the Register, but news has 
now been received that makes the pic- 
ture a little clearer, and to some ex- 
tent brighter. The organization that has 
been tragically disrupted by war con- 
ditions is being knit together again, 
and a new bishop, to take the place of 
the late saintly Bishop Niklos Jozan 
whose tragic death was in part the re- 
sult of a shameful act of violence, was 
elected in October. This is Alexis Kiss 
of Kolosvar, and the hope is that under 
his leadership disintegration will be 
stopped and an era of true development 
inaugurated. 

More than any of our churches, with 
the exception of those in the Philippine 
Islands, those in Transylvania and 
Hungary will require that generous aid 
which in the past has always been forth- 
coming from American Unitarians. 
Immediately the specific needs are 
known and the channels of communica- 
tion cleared, a definite appeal will go 
out to our fellowship. In early Decem- 
ber the Deputy Bishop of Budapest, 
Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, whose heroic 
and consecrated activity all through the 
war makes a thrilling saga, arrived in 
this country, and the privilege of hear- 


ing a firsthand report from the other 
side of the alleged “iron curtain” is 


John Howland Lathrop, Unitarian 


Dr. 
minister who returned from Europe m 
December 


thus before our constituency. He is 
convinced that Unitarianism is pre- 
sented with the greatest opportunity in 
centuries, to grow not only in numbers, 
but in decisive influence in that part of 
the world where it was born of the 
freedom-loving spirit of the people. 
Rightly implemented and directed, it 
may well prove the bridge that can 
span the gulf between East and West. 

Signs are not wanting of a new 
spiritual dawn breaking in other places. 
Already recorded has been the existence 
of a large group of religious liberals 
in the Russian Ukraine. The attempt to 
visit them this summer was frustrated by 
the travel difficulties of this postwar 
period, but attempts are being made to 
establish communication and we hope 
soon to be able to report more fully. 
In Poland, where Unitarianism flourish- 
ed for over a century, and then was 
systematically destroyed by reactionary 
forces, a new beginning has been made 
in Krakow under the leadership of 
the Rev. Karol Grycz-Smilowski. There 
can be little doubt that if we can 
strengthen his hands. a movement of 
great significance in that land of vio- 


lent social change is entirely possible. 


Letters received during the past few 
weeks indicate that Germany may well 
prove a fruitful field for our labors, 
and the latest development is a request 
from a Catholic priest in Austria as to 
how to go about establishing a Uni- 
tarian church in Vienna, which is vir- 
gin soil so far as we are concerned. 
Holland and Switzerland, France and 
Belgium still have their liberal con- 
gregations and ministers, allied with us 
through the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom. Approximately some 875,- 
000 members are associated with the 
churches of the liberal persuasion in 


Holland—Dutch Reformed, Mennonite 
and Remonstrant—and they have sur- 
vived the terrible ordeal of the past 
few years with fine spirit. In Belgium 
we have only two churches—one in 
Brussels and the other in Charleroi— 


‘both fairly small, but wielding an 


influence far beyond their numerical 
strength. 

In France, theological liberalism 
shows but little in the churches—only 
three being considered in that category 
—hbut it still wields power through the 
theological faculties in the Universities 
of Strassbourg and Paris. Switzerland, 
where there have always been valiarit 
ministers of the Free Spirit, reports that 
there have been some deserters to 
Barthianism, but there is still a good 
body of vigorously liberal men, pro- 
foundly scholarly for the most part, 
who realize the challenge of the new 
orthodoxy and are using both pen and 
voice to combat it. The Scandinavian 
countries hold promise. ‘Not only has 
the Unitarian Church in Copenhagen, 
under the dynamic leadership of the 
Rev. Thorvald Kierkegaard, increased 
during the war years to a membership 
of over 500, but the Religious Reform 
League of Sweden is growing in strength 
and determination to challenge the re- 
actionary trend in religion that is evi- 
dent all over the Continent. 


Much religion in retreat 


No survey of the postwar religious 
conditions of Europe would be either 
realistic or complete without facing the 
fact of that reactionary trend. It is 
powerful. There is everywhere a stiffen- 
ing of orthodoxy. Instead of a forth- 
right attempt to make religion adaptable 
to the crying needs of the atomic age, 
there is a widespread retreat to the 
theological positions of the past, rigid 
and uncompromising. This poses a 
dilemma for many ministers who in 
the past have been linked in fellowship 
with us through the International Asso- 
ciation. In order to understand the 
dilemma we have to recognize that the 
situation in which they find themselves 
is very different from what Unitarian 
ministers in America know. 

Outside of the definitely declared 
Unitarians, and the ministers of 
the Czechoslovak Church, they are 
individual liberal ministers in Protestant 
bodies that, for the most part, are 
orthodox. In the past they managed 
to live in good fellowship with their 
more conservative brethren. To con- 
tinue to do so now calls for compromise 
and many of them are making it—even 
to the extent of letting Barthian thought 
color both outlook and utterance. This 
means that at a time when a matchless 
opportunity is present for a vigorous 
and forthright advance of true liberal- 
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American and Canadian food has arrived in Prague! This is the Sunday school 


of the Unitarian Church in Prague, Czechoslovakia, showing all the children, 
and m their midst Rev. Karel J. Haspl, sending their grateful thanks for deli- 
cacies received, such as chocolate, powdered milk, jam and candy. 


ism, some of the leaders are not only 
faltering, but actually retreating. 

It is at this point where we who feel 
keenly the cruciality of this hour can 
play a distinctive and creative role. We 
must make our voices unmistakably 
heard, and we must reach out brotherly 
hands to strengthen those of our fel- 
lows who are experiencing the dangers 
and hardships of loneliness. If we dilute 
our impassioned beliefs for the sake of 
mere co-operation with the majority, it 
will simply mean that we have been 
matched by a great hour and been 
proved unworthy. There is much talk 
‘in Europe of the so-called ecumenical 
movement, but by the very nature of its 
rigid doctrinal test for membership— 
belief in “Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior,” it belies the title it claims. 
True Catholicity and Universality de- 
mand a much broader bond of fellow- 
ship. 

Physical hunger is not the only kind 
that the peoples of the world are ex- 
periencing. Men seek a faith, strong, 
sustaining, beckoning, by which to live 
in a shattered world. 

Born of our own direct experience 
is the conviction that this is what Uni- 
tarianism fundamentally and essentially 
is. It is not only the sustenance for 
men’s bodies that we must share with 
those in need. Out of the unmeasured 
richness of our spiritual possession to 
give—liberally, gladly, sacrificially— 
is our basic obligation and our match- 
less opportunity! If we are wise in this 
day and generation we shall send mes- 
sengers, missionaries, emissaries of our 
free, progressive, dynamic faith every- 
where they can find an entrance.’ Such 
a chance may not.come again in our 
lifetimes to play an important, nay, a 
decisive role in the immediate destiny 
of mankind. 
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Dr. Lathrop Reports 
Triumph in Czechoslovakia 


Wuen Dr. and Mrs. John Howland 
Lathrop boarded the trans-Atlantic 
plane at the flying field in Prague on 
December 1, a score of people were 
there to bid them good-bye: the rep- 
resentatives of the Ministry of Health, 
the Ministry of Food, two representa- 
tives from the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare, the Bishop of Prague, the chap- 
lain of the Czechoslovak army, the sec- 
retary of the Patriarch of the National 
Church, and members of the Unitarian 
Service Committee office in Prague. Dr. 
Lathrop, minister of the Church of 
the Savior, of Brooklyn, on temporary 
leave of absence from his church in 
order to carry out an executive assign- 
ment for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in Czechoslovakia, had been 
overseas since early in June. 

Two days before they were to fly 
back to America, the Lathrops were 
entertained in the private apartment 
of the Palace by President and Mrs. 
Benes. President Benes conferred upon 
the Lathrops the Order of the White 
Lion, which is the only Czech order 
given to foreigners, as a mark of the 
thanks of the Government for distin- 
guished service rendered. 

When Dr. Lathrop gave his report 
to the Service Committee on Decem- 
ber 4 in Boston, he emphasized re- 
peatedly the importance of the Medical 
Teaching Mission to Czechoslovakia 
which the Unitarian Service Committee 
had sent abroad during the summer. 
He said in part: 

I don’t believe I exaggerate when I say 
that the distinction the Medical Mission 
has brought to the name Unitarian 


throughout the entire Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia, from one end to the other, is 
beyond all estimating. Every one knows 
about it, and every one talks about it. It 
has redounded to the glory of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in various ways. 
For example, I went to the Tatra Moun- 
tains with the Medical Mission, because 
the State of Slovakia had ordered all its 
physicians to go to the Tatra Mountains 
for ten days to have a summer school 


"seminar with our Medical Mission faculty. 


I had the privilege of going about and 
addressing various . gatherings. They 
would request me to come to talk about. 
America. Such keen interest in America! 
Such great affection for America! Such 
great response to an American! LEvery- 
where I found a great eagerness and 
curiosity to learn about American ways. 


The best illustration of love for Amer- 
ica is when you find it in the simple peo- 
ple. -I went into the worst of all the 
Jewish encampments — the old barracks 
built years ago by Maria Therese as mili- 
tary installations, and later turned into 
concentration camps — and when I got 
through with all I could stomach of it, I 
went into a little shop to get some postal 
cards to send home. I picked out several, 
and turned to the matronly, plump 
woman behind the counter. I asked her 
what I owed her. She said: “Why, you 
are an American, aren’t you?” I said, 
“Yes, but what do I owe you?” She said, 
“You owe me nothing. We all owe Amer- 
ica so much.” 


Dr. Lathrop was most enthusiastic 
about the Hana Benesova Unitarian 
children’s home in Olesovice, which is 
to be a model home on which other 
children’s homes will be planned. 


It will be the most perfect children’s 
home in the entire country, and certainly 
as fine a children’s home as you could 
have in any part of the world. Much o} 
the credit goes to Dr. Stastney, a man of 
Jewish origin who belonged to a large 
family of 70, every one of whom was 
slaughtered. He lives alone. Dr. Stast- 
ney watched over this orphans’ home with 
an integrity and a scrupulousness as to 
how every penny was to be spent that 
could not be greater. 


When we left, bed ticking was still on 
its way from Switzerland, linoleum was 
still on the bus from Holland. 

He told something of the conditions 
of the bombed-out villages and of the 
children. ‘We visited Ostrava in Sile- 
sia. Silesia is a tragic place, village 
after village absolutely desolate. The 


tuberculosis rate among the children 


is 70 per cent... .” 


Ending on a note about the future, 
Dr. Lathrop praised the courage and 
determination of the Czechs to rebuild 
their country, and expressed himself as 
extremely hopeful about the future of — 
projects of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in that country. # 
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THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


Six Sermons in Review 


Louis Wallis has recently said: “Or- 
ganized religion, both Jewish and Chris- 


-tian, must learn to find God in the slow 


evolution of secular history.” That is 
it. Let us not be unduly perturbed 
that the stream of life is swinging away 
from the traditional religious’ institu- 
tions to pour itself into the develop- 
ment of secular culture. Rather let us 
rejoice to go to work with the great 
powers that are making our world to- 
day in the determined endeavor to see 
that the values of life—material, in- 
tellectual, aesthetic, social—are more 
widely shared and more secure among 
men than they have ever been before. 
Let us throw ourselves into the task of 
creating a good life in a good world 
for as many human beings as possible. 
To do so is to have a share in the 
most vital processes of our time, for 
this is the unconscious purpose which 
lies at the heart of the welter and con- 
fusion of our secular culture. To do 
so is to share in the deepest strain of 
the world’s religious tradition which 
has always been to minister life more 
abundant to men. 

—E. Burpette Backus, Unitarian, 

Indianapolis 


This is a great day for orthodoxy. 
That may seem like a rash statement, 
but let us look at the situation. The 
most terrible of all wars is just finished. 
Unbelievable cruelties have been prac- 
ticed on a scale hitherto unknown. Many 
are saying that all of this is proof both 
of man’s‘sinful nature and of his in- 
capacity to manage his own affairs. They 
feel that in the fearful carnage and 
desolation is proof of the evil which 
is an integrated part of the nature of 
man. They are saying that man’s only 
hope is to acknowledge this innate sin- 
fulness and look to a supernatural being 
to. intervene in the affairs of man and 
do that which man himself can not do. 
This you will recognize at once as being 
the position of orthodox Christianity. 
By it the nature of man is seen as sin- 
ful. There is required a change of 
The cure for man’s troubles 
is held to lie outside of himself, to lie 
inthe interjection of some supernatural 
element into his life. 

Fortunately, the orthodox point of 


These quotations are taken from mate- 
rial made available to us by local 
churches. A general invitation is extended 
all liberal churches to send us material 


_ regularly. 


view, in the various fields of man’s life 
and activities, is not the only possible 
point of view. There is another,, which 
is valid and which I believe to be more 
nearly correct. . . . It is the view that 
the great lesson of the war is the res- 
ponsibility of man for his world of 
human affairs, that help is not coming 
to him in the ways which he has ex- 
pected and desired—from an _ outside 
source; that the building of a better 
world is man’s job. 

—LaurRAnceE I. NEALE, Unitarian, 

New York 


Cebes: “Every sense experience, value 
experience, or experience of God must 
be put through the critical mill, must 
so to speak become liberalized and, 
in a good sense, rationalized, before it 
can take its place in the reasonable 
stream of thought. Even the man who 
deliberately rejects this process makes 
use of it according to his lights. The 
man who says ‘I have a _ revelation 
straight from God independent of my 
reasoning powers’ is using his reason- 
ing powers to accept the experience 
and label it revelation. In his own 
limited way he is reasonable and critical 
in spite of himself. This is why I 
just cannot understand my erstwhile 
liberal friends who have now gone 
over into neo-orthodoxy. They have 
had a taste of the liberal method and 
they know how inescapable it is, yet 
they pretend that they can by-pass it. 
In the defense of their orthodoxy they 
actually use all the liberal arguments. 
. . . How they can affirm .. . in one 
breath and then go on in the next to 
talk of the complete unknowableness 
of God is what I cannot understand. 
The old Scotchman was more forth- 
right who said, ‘Nay, it isna guid, it 
isna recht, but it is the will of God!’ ” 
—Juxius SEELYE BIXLeR, Congregation- 
alist, President of Colby College, Water- 
ville, Me. 


The people who believe that Chris- 
tianity is the brotherhood of all men 
in God must come out from among 
the time-servers and the equivocators, 
the traditionalists and the institutional- 
ists, and show their true colors. They 
must frame a program, personal, eco- 
nomic, political, social, international. 
which expresses their faith and stand 
up for that program realistically in 
this world. They must have a dis- 
cipline, not ritualistic, but moral and 
spiritual in the profoundest sense. They 


must understand that when they join 
a church they are on the concrete and 
often heartbreaking business of work- 
ing out their own salvation and that of 
the world. If we can get this life- 
giving spirit back into the Church, it 
will survive and grow because it will be 
helping men to survive and grow. It 
will be speaking the words of life again 
and not the words of formality and 
ritual. It will be preaching, teaching, 
and living a real gospel again. It will 
have a real salvation and a real hope 
to offer and a real triumph to promise. 
—Harry C. MEserve, Unitarian, 
Buffalo 


Your religion is your greatest alle- 
giance as a free human soul. Beyond 
the loyalty of position, family or coun- 
try, religion binds you to the good, the 
right, the eternal. It is the location of 
your life in the world of the spirit. It 
offers you at once strength and obliga- 
tion, love and justice, salvation and 
sacrifice. By such a freely taken al- 
legiance you bind yourselves into place 
with the whole human family; you 
prepare salvation for your own soul; 
and you undertake the creation of the 
Kingdom of God on Earth. 

NATHANIEL LauRIAT, Unitarian, 
San José, Calif. 


Liberal Religion is not a theology 
but a proclamation of emancipation 
from the religious tyrannies of the past. 

The liberal proclaims the sanctity of 
doubt. He asserts the necessity of em- 
ploying the historical and _ scientific 
methods in ascertaining religious truth 
. .of finality and infallibility on behalf 
of venerable authorities. The liberal 
scans the testimony of history. He sees 
that in the war between traditional 
Christianity and science the latter has 
won every encounter. He reviews the 
multitude of errors in which man has 
had faith and which was worthless, and 
he decides to precede faith with experi- 
ment. He claims that a valid religion 
must meet the same tests that obtain 
in any other department of human 
thinking. The acceptance of any ideas 
that do not meet such tests may sound 
pleasant if called “faith,” but ignorance 
or credulity is a more accurate de- 
Seription: «>... 

The religious liberal sees that every 
advance humanity has registered thas 
been the triumph of intelligence over 
error. Also he recognizes the vast 
moral ministry of science. He breaks 
utterly with the authoritarian past and 
seeks to develop a religion that shall 
be scientifically valid, historically pro- 
portionate and emotionally satisfying. 

—Harowtp Scorr, Unitarian, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Reality Overwhelms 


the Dream 


The News Editor interviews the 
indefatigable Dr. Hitschmanova 


CANADIANS IN RECENT MONTHS have given overwhelming support to the effort 
of the Unitarian Service Committee on behalf of the hundreds of thousands of 
Europeans caught in the backwash of the most terrible total war in history. Both 
Unitarians and non-Unitarians have caught the vision of the work that must be 
done, especially for the children, if the world of tomorrow is to have any chance 
of becoming the peaceful and stable planet of which men have dreamed. They have 
been eager to hear the firsthand reports of Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, Executive 
Director of the Unitarian Service Committee of Canada, whose enthusiasm for 
the work of rehabilitation burns with a clear flame. Hearing her, Canadians have 


responded with a will. 


On October 15, Dr. Hitschmanova 
started off on a speaking tour from 
coast to coast in the Dominion during 
the course of which she expected to 
make more than 90 personal appear- 
ances between fall and the middle of 
December. To most people this would 
mean a busy schedule; but Dr. Hitsch- 
manova has made the reality overwhelm 
the dream. Working sometimes as 
much as 16 hours in the course of a 
single day, she has appeared as often 
as eight times in one 24-hour period 
to bring before the public the stirring 
tale of the efforts of the Service Com- 
mittee in behalf of desperate Europeans 
who must have help unless they are 
to perish. 

Why are people stirred to imme- 
diate personal action after she has 
spoken? Why do they form special 
clubs and organizations to further the 
work of the Service Committee after 
they have heard of her? Why do the 
newsmen rally around her to take her 
picture, to ask her questions, to report 
her work? 


She avoided the Gestapo 


Part of the answer may be seen in 
_ her own background. Dr. Hitschman- 
ova was born in Prague and is a gradu- 
ate of the Universities of Prague and 
Paris. After Munich she had to flee 
from ther own native Czechoslovakia 
because, as a newspaper woman and 
working journalist, she had too actively 
opposed Hitler. Several times her ef- 
forts to escape from the continent 
failed. Often she had to live in hid- 
ing. The Gestapo haunted her foot- 
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steps in southern France. While she 
was a refugee in Marseilles, there was 
a nightly hunt on the part of the Secret 
Police for people like her, and the 
police nets were thrown out around 
whole districts. If she had been caught 
in any one of these dragnets, she would 
certainly have been sent to a concen- 
tration camp. 


It was here in Marseilles that she 
saw large numbers of the ragged starv- 
ing people who were so desperately 
trying to get visas to the United States. 
She noticed the wholesale suicides 
among those who failed. For two years 
she personally suffered from malnutri- 
tion, misery and disease. Twice she 
fainted on the streets from starvation. 
Her own parents have been killed, and 
her own home bombed by the Nazis. 

Therefore she knows the needs, the 
fears, the hopes and the dreams of 
Europe today—and she knows them at 
first hand. Her visit to Europe this 
summer accented her blazing enthusiasm 
and determination to help remake the 
world. 

As Executive Director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee of Canada, 
she has devoted all her energies to 
awakening in her foster country a zeal 
for helping the helpless, second only 
to her own. She appealed for shoes 
and clothing and canned food; she 
appealed for money; she told Canadians 
of children who run away when you 
speak to them—children who cry when 
they hear a noise because they are 
afraid it may mean the coming of an- 
other airplane to bomb them—children 
who never slept in a warm bed, never 


Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova 


had a substantial meal. And these, she 
tells them, are the war-shocked, aban- 
doned, sick and hungry orphans of 
Europe today. She had seen many of 
them who did not know their own 
names—they were born in concentra- 
tion camps and had never experienced 
love or care—they had only known 
fear, starvation, misery and disease. 


Always a plan is ready 


Then she told them about the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee’s homes for 
children in France and Czechoslovakia, 
and she said: 

Every one in Canada who wants to can 
now take direct personal action to help 
snore and more children who have known 
only concentration camps and war. You 
can help them to become useful happy 
citizens in a world at peace. Is this worth 
a little effort? 

You can place one of these little waifs 
for a period of three months in one of the 
convalescent homes operated by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee of Canada. 
They are run on a strictly nonsectarian 
basis; the only criterion is human need .. . 

She told her people that $15 a 
month for three months—a total of 
$45—would give a war-shocked child 
three months of rehabilitation, rest, 
food, clothing and medical care in one 
of the Unitarian rest homes. She was 
urgent. “Tomorrow may be too late,” 
she said. “Hundreds are dying every 
day, hundreds whom you could have 
saved.” 

Her calls got action. Canadians re-— 
sponded as to an electric shock. _ 

Six months of her one-woman drive 
brought 25 shipments of food and 
clothing which were sent overseas. The 
Canadian government, which had al- 
lotted her a quota of 75,000 pounds 
for the year 1946, was forced to in- 
crease the quota once, and then again, 
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until it was double the original esti- 
mate. Sparked by Dr. Hitschmanova, 


the Unitarian Service Committee of 


Canada, working through all its six 
branches, as well as with many non- 
Unitarian groups, shipped overseas tons 
of used clothing, boxes of concentrated 
food, layettes for new babies, blankets 
and toys. 

In the first six months of the drive 
the Canadians raised $23,000. In that 
same period 720 children had been taken 
into Unitarian children’s homes. Dur- 
ing the last ten weeks of that first six- 
month period, money began to come in 
at the rate of about $215 a day. 

There were posters in the street cars. 
There were pictures in the newspapers, 
and long accounts in both newspapers 
and magazines. Dr. Hitschmanova was 
in constant demand as a speaker. The 
story was being told. People all over 
the Dominion wanted to get into the 
drive and to do their part, whether 
or not they were Unitarians. Local 
groups put on shows and dance recitals 
in order to make money, and the zeal 
that Dr. Hitschmanova had created be- 
gan to spread all over Canada. 


Canada listened and acted 


When she returned from Europe, 
after a visit this summer, she came 
back with the frantic news that after 
the first of the year only two private 
agencies would be left to work in 
Czechoslovakia, one of which was the 
Unitarian Service Committee. She told 
of the children being born with tuber- 
culosis because of the starvation that 
their mothers had suffered. She told of 
burned-out villages which she had seen. 
She reminded people of the town in 
Opava in Silesia where the Nazis had 
made a last stand and of 23 villages 
that were burned out. There, she said, 
was a hospital that could not be 
opened because of the lack of linens. 
She told hhow six years of accumulated 
starvation, terror and nakedness were 
catching up with whole populations. 
She told of meeting the women of 
Badices s)< < 


Canadians listened. Dr. Hitschman- 
ova was asked to speak over the air 
again and again on various radio pro- 
grams. More and more committees 
were set up to raise money at once all 
through the Dominion. Dr. Hitschman- 


ova drove herself mercilessly, never 


getting enough 
enough sleep, 
dream. 


Here is a typical letter from her 


rest, 
always 


never getting 
following the 


during her speaking tour of Canada: 


- Yesterday I spoke eight times, and the 
most important meeting was with the 
Canadian Club, where 1,100 women were 


‘present. We have had many telephone 


a 


calls since. . . . Today I spoke in three 
high schools. . . . The response to the call 
for help was so enthusiastic that I cannot 
describe it to you. At King Edward High 
School they raised the Czechoslovak flag 
and sang the Czech national anthem and 
made me almost cry. I could hardly speak, 
I was so touched and moved. Sunday 
afternoon I spoke at an initiation service 
of 900 High-Y girls at the Christ Cathe- 
dral—it was a beautiful ceremony, and 
again I was so impressed that I could 
hardly say what I had in my heart. At one 
Jewish meeting, a collection was spon- 
taneously taken up and $105 was raised 
in ten minutes. . 


In still another letter she wrote as 
follows: 


Imagine what happened in Vancouver! 
After speaking to the Women’s Canadian 
Club in the afternoon I had a call in the 
evening from a lady who seemed to be 
very old. Her voice was shaking and ner- 
vous and she could not pronounce my 
name. She told me that she had heard 
me speak that afternoon, and that my 
description -of the plight of children in 
Europe had convinced her that she had te 
do something to help them. “My lawyer 
will call on you,” she said, “tomorrow 
morning, and will bring you a check which 
you may use as you think best. It is my 
contribution for your children in Eu- 
rope.” JI was so touched and so confused 
that I could hardly thank this old lady. 
You know how large this check is which 
reached us? It is for $1,282. Never be- 
fore have we received such a contribution! 
Needless to say, I am overjoyed. We 
shall use this money for medical supplies 
and food. 


Incidentally, while she was in Van- 


couver, Dr. Hitschmanova spoke 30 
times in six days. And Canadians 
opened their ears and their pocket- 
books. 

She was described in the press as 
“the tiny woman with the fierce light 
of the crusader burning in her eyes.” 
Everywhere she showed pictures of the 
activities of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee overseas; everywhere editors of 
magazines and newspapers sought them, 
and asked her for her story, and as- 
signed special feature writers to cover 
her activities. 


Beaten people arise again 


The story that Dr. Hitschmanova is 
telling is a true story; but the thing 
that makes it perhaps more thrilling 
than anything else is the story she tells 
her audience of the spirit of confidence 
in the future and the sincere belief in 
peace, characteristic of many of the 
peoples in Europe today. She stresses 
their courage. She is overwhelmed by 
the ability of a beaten people to rise 
again to its feet. She has seen them 
ragged and starved. She has seen them 
begin to return again to human dignity 
and decent living. 

Is it any wonder that Dr. Hitschman- 
ova is determined that these people of 
courage and determination shall be 
aided in their darkest struggle to re- 
build a wasted continent? When she 


speaks in their name, is it any wonder 
that her voice rings with an unflagging 
tenacity even after eight speaking en- 
gagements in a day? 


mane aie® 


In Hungary hundreds of ragged children like those in the picture were reached re- 


cently by a Unitarian Service Committee distribution of clothes. 


The children 


above were photographed in Borsod County. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Four Fateful Years 


Lincoln’s War Cabinet. By Burton J. 


Henprick. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $5.00. 
Mr. Hendrick already has been 


awarded the Pulitzer prize three times. 
He is in line for a fourth, unless we 
miss our guess. His latest work puts 
him in the first rank of contemporary 
American historians. To choose a well- 
worn theme and infuse into it the 
breath of life is no small triumph. 
Prodigious search through a mass of 
diaries, letters and biographies has 
brought to light much valuable new 
material, whereby the author is able 
to reconstruct the events of the Civil 
War into a fresh perspective. His book 
is really a political history of the war 
between the states. 

For the time being, the reader walks 
the streets of the Washington of those 
fateful four years, breathes the air of 
intrigue and anxiety, hears the voices 
of our national leaders, thinks their 
thoughts. Mr. Hendrick reminds us 
that Lincoln’s was a coalition cabinet, 
an attempt to unify the conflicting 
elements in a new party, which had 
just succeeded in electing its first presi- 
dential candidate. Seeking to reconcile 
these differences, Lincoln chose for his 
cabinet ministers seven men, two of 
whom had been his rivals for the 
nomination—wily old cockatoo Seward, 
gifted, highly cultivated, ambitious, 
schooled in the machinations of Thur- 
low Weed, and Chase, representing the 
abolitionists, equally ambitious and 
egotistic. 

To these were added Simon Cameron, 
whose grafting was so outrageous that 
he only lasted a year; to be succeeded 
by the energetic Stanton, the enigma 
of whose personality still awaits solu- 
tion; the 70 year-old Edward Bates, a 
Missouri lawyer representing the South- 
ern Democrats; the polished Mary- 
lander, Montgomery Blair, vigorous son 
of an equally vigorous father and 
brother; the cipher, Caleb B. Smith, 
who, like Cameron, owed his elevation 
to a deal made .by Lincoln’s party 
managers; and, perhaps the best of all, 
the Connecticut editor, Gideon Welles, 
of the mighty beard and candid diary, 
who headed the Navy department; 
though, like Sir Joseph Porter, he had 
“never, never been to sea.” 

Mr. Hendrick pictures with masterly 
skill what and who these seven advisers 
of the President were, their antecedents, 
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personalities, varied points of view, 
how they played politics, fought among 


themselves, with one or possibly two- 


exceptions, and held their chief in 
scant respect, each convinced that he 
could do the job better than the I1linois 
lawyer whom fate had raised to an 
office for which he seemed wholly in- 
adequate. His full-length portraits of 
these men are painted with judicial 
fairness, yet in vivid colors. 

As the panorama of those fateful four 
years unfolds, one gets a clear insight 
into their basic significance. One 
wonders how, with all the political 
pulling and hauling that went on be- 
hind the scenes, the nation managed 
to survive. In fact, the one character 
who emerges from the struggle with 
increased stature is the President him- 
self—‘the kindly-earnest, brave, fore- 
seeing man’”—who patiently, quietly, 
let them talk, arrived at his own deci- 
sions, saying little, but bringing order 
out of chaos, the noblest Roman of 
them all. Scholarly, profound, its con- 
clusions arrived: at with convincing 
logic, its comments well documented, 
this is a book to read, and own—a 
contribution of value to American 
history. 


Asch: i. 


Story of People 


East River, A Novel of New York. By 
SHOLEM AscH. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.00. 


This is a story of the people who 
live in a certain block on 48th Street 
near 2nd Avenue. They are Jews and 
Christians, some good, some bad, some 


indifferent. There is a personal theme: 


the struggle of a young man with a 
crippled body and a sensitive soul. 
There is a social theme: the conditions 
and developments within the garment 
industry in. New York during the early 
decades of this century. There is a 
religious theme: the inner struggle in 
a devout Jew when his son marries a 
Catholic girl and bears him a Catholic 
grandson, and the reconciliation of con- 
flicting religious traditions by common 
human sympathy and love. 

Ideas are central in this novel. Some- 
times they seem to overwhelm the 
characters, converting them too quickly 
from deeply-rooted attitudes of mind 
and feeling. . Yet, after all, this is the 
sort of thing we know can happen, and 


The Register 


recommends: 


The Wild Flag. By FE. B. 
White. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


Small Town. By Granville 
Hicks. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. $3.00. 


Albert Schweitzer: Christian 
Revolutionary. By George 
Seaver. New York: Har- 
per and Bros. $2.00. 


Mind at the End of Its Tether 
and The Happy Turning. 
By H. G. Wells. New York: 

‘ Didier. $2.50. . 


Underground to Palestine. 
By I. F. Stone. New York: 
Boni and Gaer. $2.50, | 


Scientists Against Time. By 
James Phinney Baxter, 
3rd. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. $5.00. 


On Being Fit to Live With. 
By Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. New York: Harper 
and Bros. $2.00. 


New Worlds in Medicine. 
Edited by Harold Ward. 
New York: Robert M. Me- 
Bride and Co. $5.00. 


Dinner at the White House. 
By Louis Adamic. New 


York: Harper and Bros. 
$2.50. 


As He Saw It. By Elliott 
Roosevelt. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$3.00. 
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it must happen even more profoundly 
in all of us if we are to win sanity and | 
peace. 

Franz Werfel, in his preface to The 
Song of Bernadette, defined his aims as 
a writer in these words: 


Even in the days when I wrote my first 
verses, I vowed that I would evermore 
and everywhere in all I wrote magnify the 
divine mystery and holiness of man, care- 
less of a period which has turned with 
scorn and rage and indifference from the 
ultimate values of our moral lot. 

I think that Sholem Asch, in this 
work, as in his other books, is per- 
forming a similar task. And what is 
more essential, in literature or in life 
itself? 

Harry C. MESERVE 


Fulfilled prophecy 


The Servile State. By HiLatrE BELLOc. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


This is the first American edition of 
a little book, which, since its publication 
34 years ago has made its way and es- 
tablished itself as a minor classic in 
the field of political thought. In the 
year 1912 Belloc fingered the pulse of 
both Socialism and Capitalism and 
caught the dying beat of each; this at 
a time when to one body of. hopefuls 
the Co-operative Commonwealth seemed 
just around the corner, and to another, 
the industrial arrangements of the West 
were establishing the golden age. A 
new and malignant growth was batten- 
ing off the tissues of the dying struc- 
ture just previous to a career of its own. 

What Belloc saw was this: The Col- 
lectivist ideal is bred of Capitalism, but 
the attempts to establish Socialism are 
resulting in something other than either 
Socialism or Capitalism—to wit, the 
Servile State. The ruling class in a 
Servile State, those who control the 
means of production, will be more se- 
cure and more powerful than is the 
Capitalist class at present, because it 
will be backed by the entire coercive 
power of the State. There will not even 
be a pretense of equal justice for all; 
the proletarian mass will be without 
any rights whatever except those the 
State chooses to dole out conditionally 
and which it may withdraw at its pleas- 
ure. The masses will be subjected to com- 
pulsory labor and in return they will be 
granted security. This will be a return 
to slavery, a situation of stable equili- 
brium, in some respects more tolerable 
than the previous order. 


This book is written with the broad 
sweep of the Belloc manner, emphatic 
and trenchant—so emphatic and so 
trenchant that from this book the his- 
tory of the past generation has taken 
its cue; it reads like fulfilled prophecy. 
In 1946 the book serves but to plot the 
course of our mistakes and inform the 
patient what is killing him. Even for 
this it is worth reading. 


Epmunp A. Opitz 


“IT can’t use my barrel in my own church. 
Mrs. Flutevogel has an infallible memory 
for all my illustrations—and she talks.” 


First-rate novel 


B. F’s Daughter. 
QUAND. 
$2.75. 

The war did something to Mr. Mar- 
quand. Compared with his previous 
work, his brief Repent in Haste revealed 
warmer sympathies, an increased firm- 
ness of touch and a wider and deeper 
understanding of human nature. In his 
new full-length novel these qualities 
come into full flower. This is fiction of 
a high order, a novel whose outstanding 
characteristics are a closely woven plot 
that moves steadily from start to finish. 


By Joun P. Mar- 
Little Brown & Co. 


Boston: 


It eventually arrives at a climax as 


tragic as it is inevitable. Something is 
here of Galsworthy, even more of 
Thackeray, without the latter’s senti- 
mentality. As in the case of his British 
counterparts, it is as a social historian 
that Mr. Marquand’s primary claim to 
distinction lies. 


Each of his novels is a vivid and ac- 
curate picture of some phase of the 
contemporary American scene. Like 
his George Apley, H. M. Pulham, Es- 
quire and So Little Time, B. F.’s 
Daughter is a chunk of present-day life 
as it is lived nowadays in Washington 
and New York. A poignant drama, it 
has a small cast of characters headed by 
only four persons, a woman and three 
men, who, far from being mere puppets, 


‘actually live—walk and talk, feel and 


think like human beings. 

As its title intimates, the book is a 
study of feminine psychology. As some- 
body once said of another writer, its 
author knows more about women than 
any mere man ought to. In this par- 
ticular instance, Polly Fulton, daughter 
of an American multimillionaire, at- 
tractive, loving life, comes to grief 
through certain traits inherited from her 
father. An unconscious thirst for 
power, plus revolt against the environ- 
ment of wealth wherein she has been 
brought up, moves her to jilt the man 
she loves, and marry a penniless Colum- 
bia instrucior, who proves faithless. 


Only when her marriage has gone on 
the rocks is she made to see her faults 
and how they have undone her, through 
the plain speaking of her first fiance, ~ 
now happily married to another woman. 
The occasional flash backs, by which 
successive stages in her past life are 
introduced, are especially well man- 
aged. Equally well done are certain 
other momentous episodes, the cocktail 
party in Washington, the Admiral’s 
dinner in Guam, Polly’s luncheon with 
Winifred James, her husband’s in- 
amorata. All the chapters leading up 
to the story’s conclusion are handled 
with intensity and power. In short, this 
is a first-rate novel, in our opinion, the 
best that Mr. Marquand has written. All 
lovers of good fiction, well written, are 
sure to like it. 


Agno 


Dr. Mecklin’s autobiography 


My Quest for Freedom. By Joun M. 
Mecxuin. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75. 

On a fateful day of 1886 or *87, from 


25 Beacon Street, a “thick green volume 
entitled ‘A Selection from the Works of 
W. E. Channing’,” went on its way to 
one John M. Mecklin; address, an ob- 
scure town in Mississippi. When, soon 
after, a request came for a second copy, 
and then a third, from the same ad- 
dressee, it must have appeared to the 
guardians of “Unitarian Advance” of 
that day that a definite infiltration of 
Unitarian ideas was gaining headway in 
that southern stronghold of old-time Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterianism. 

John Mecklin, a boy of some fifteen 
years, had seen in a national magazine 
an A.U.A. advertisement that these es- 
says could be had for the asking. He 
had hardly got started in their perusal 
when the first copy mysteriously disap- 
peared. When the second copy went the 
same way, the boy realized that his 
preacher father was censoring his read- 
ing. He took care to hide the third copy. 
Secretly he read the dangerous essays, 
most thoroughly and often the one en- 
titled “The Moral Argument Against 
Calvinism.” 

The ideas found there “rolled a great 
burden off my mind,” says Dr. John M. 
Mecklin in his record of an “intellectual 
pilgrimage,” written at the request of 
former students of his Dartmouth classes, 
and published some months ago in his 
book entitled My Quest for Freedom. 
“These ideas have gone with me through 
all the long years though I did not at 


first grasp their full import,” he added. 


How the author developed out of his 
authoritarian orthodoxy to become one 
of America’s great liberal teachers is the 
story he tells. Summing up his own de- 
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velopment, he has this to say: “Creative 
freedom looms largest in my philosophy 
of life. Only blood and tears can assure 
that it will not perish. Creative freedom 
registered itself first on me in the re- 
ligious sphere for it enabled me to hu- 
manize religion. It stripped religion of 
all its medieval theological trappings, 
its incomprehensible hocus-pocus of su- 
pernaturalism and the deadly handicaps 
of authoritarianism, brought it down to 
the level of everyday life and forced it 
to compete with other values such as sci- 
ence and democracy. The test of re- 
ligion’s power to survive is its ability to 
re-create. The moment it abdicates and 
permits its vital creative role to be taken 
over by science and democracy it for- 
feits the respect of men . . . Whether 
traditional Christianity will be able to 
reassert its creative role, the test of its 
survival, is a matter that lies on the 
knees of the gods.” 

Dr. Mecklin discusses “the ideal of a 
socially responsible freedom,” the idea 
of “wise prejudices vs. unwise prejudices 
—in the sense that Burke had said that 
‘a free people is one with wise preju- 
dices’,” and in this connection he con- 
cludes: “Education alone can assure 
‘wise prejudices.” That was clear. But 
the deadliest handicap I had to face in 
my attempts to get my point of view 
into the heads of my students was their 
tragic ignorance of history,”—especially 
of their own cultural background. 

(Students of sociology would no doubt 
be even more interested in Dr. Mecklin’s 
story of his battle to awaken a sense of 
social responsibility in Pittsburgh at the 
time of the steel strike following World 
War I.) 


Dr. Mecklin points out that, whatever 
good may have come of the separation 
of church and state, there is this to re- 
member, that—“probably as a result... 
there are more isms among us than any- 
where else in the world and they all pass 
for religion. All are equal before the 
law. . . . Reasoned common sense is 
conspicuously lacking in religion in 
American democracy.” 

Since reading My Quest for Freedom 
at least one “born Unitarian” better un- 
derstands and appreciates the insistence 
of a father (Boston born of Lutheran 
parents). that his children should know 
nothing of the dismal orthodoxy out of 
which he, by his own effort, had 
emerged. 

LittiAn W. Barsour 


Mind and heart 


Better Than Laughter. By MuiLprep 
Louise Bore. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. $1.50. 


This volume has been eagerly awaited 
by those who for years have read and 
treasured the poems written by a for- 
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mer editor of The Christian Register. 
Gathered together in such a simple but 
beautiful format they not only sustain 
but greatly enhance the impression that 
in Mildred Boie America has been en- 
riched by a true poet, who together 
with compelling expression definitely 
proves that she has something vital to 
say. In these pages there is an exqui- 


site blending of mind and heart. Clear- ° 


sighted, compassionate, with a deep 
feeling for human beings and a ready 
understanding,—such is the spirit that 
finds utterance in a volume that the 
wise will treasure. 


HERBERT HITCHEN 


Artist’s searching 


Picasso, 50 Years of His Art. By AL- 
FRED H. Barr, Jr. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. $6.00. 


A fierce cry of “Search it, search it” 
flung at the generations he taught by a 
Boston art teacher will forever echo in 
their minds and ears. For those who 
struggle toward truth whether in the 
field of the painter or the poet or the 
musician, this comprehensive record of 
a great artist’s searching will be par- 
ticularly illuminating. And all those 
who find their lives more sharply fo- 
cused, more richly colored with the 
addition of art to the diet, will want 
Picasso, 50 Years of His Art on a table 
nearby for months to come. Mention 
should be made of the section on Picas- 
so’s war and postwar activities as of 
particular interest to Unitarians proud 
to have him as adviser to the Unitar- 
ian Service Committee in France. 

SHEILA FINDLY 


Temper of the times 


The Seventh of October. By JuLEs 
Romatns. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

In his Men of Good Will series, of 
which this is the 14th and final velume, 
Jules Romains has covered the _per- 
tinent problems of the 20th century, 
and has tried to record the temper 
of the times and also the development 
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“Of course, they’re not all Unitarians.” 


in Europe of the threats to the spirit 
of man. 


The Seventh of October is concerned 
with the frenzied growth of German 
nationalism, the dictatorships, Spain, 
labor, and other problems of the age. 
Its plot deals with the twisted and 
complex life of one day in Paris. 


The characters are representative of 
the men of good will, the workers and 
thinkers of Paris. Their interests and 
problems are the current ones—but all 
feel the rising threat. For instance, 
Bartlett, who has been to Spain, fore- 
sees the death of the Spanish republic; 
Bernard becomes a Trotskyite; Maille- 
cottin, a foreman in a factory, feels 
like a prison warden, and Clonicard 
addresses a student group on the pos- 


sibilities of World War II. 


The threat of another world war 
gives goose flesh to the peoples of 
Europe, and everywhere wise men are 
trying to warn the world—the crescendo 
is mounting—but there are too many 
ills and too little good will. 


VALERIE ARNOLD 


Interpretation of the times 


The Christian Future or The Modern 
Mind Outrun. By Evucen RosEnstock- 
Huessy. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. $2.50. 


One rises from reading this attack 
on the modern mind with mingled feel- 
ings. On the one hand, Eugen Rosen- 
stock-Huessy, German professor and 
now an American citizen teaching so- 
cial philosophy at Dartmouth since 
1935, has been tried in the fires of two 
world wars, and has revolted against 
the defection of academic minds from 
their responsibilities as citizens in sub- 
mitting to Hitlerism. He attempts to 
overcome this bourgeois flaccidity by 
reintroducing heroic conceptions of 
Christianity as a fellowship of martyrs 
recovering the reality of the cross: 


“Reality itself—not the abstract real- 
ity of physics, but the full bodied real- 
ity of human life—is cruciform. Our 
existence is a perpetual suffering and 
wrestling with conflicting forces, para- 
doxes, contradictions within and with- 
out. By them we are stretched and 
torn in opposite directions, but through | 
them comes renewal. And these op- 
posing directions are summed up by ~ 
four which define the great space and 
time axes of all men’s life on earth, 
forming a Cross of Reality. (page 166). 

On the other hand, an interpretation 
of the crucial times in which we live, 
mingled with the time-honored attacks 
on liberalism, humanism and science, 
will not be convincing to American 
liberals. 


“The most dramatic instance, in my 
own memory, of a scientist’s secession 
from the Christian era was James 
Breasted, famed Egyptologist and most 
amicable of men, speaking before the 
American Historical Association in 
1934: “Thank God we are through with 
the four thousand years of revelation.’ ” 
(page 86.) 

Again, “the vice of paganism is not 
too little but rather too much character 
and too much human sacrifice in honor 
of society!” (page 86). Also, De- 
weyan pragmatism is the special béte 
noire of our author, for its assumed 
“silently functioning, all inclusive, co- 
operative, impersonal, painless order, 
an order in which nothing vital has to 
be settled by force; nothing lunatic can 
ever befall whole nations, no personal 
decision must save the world from 
ruin.” (page 51). 

Such a caricature of pragmatism 
gives the spirit of the book. It is un- 
derstandable that a European mind, 
such as that of the author, having been 
_ brought face to face with the destruc- 
tion of values by naked tyranny, is be- 
wildered by the facile intellectual op- 
timism and intellectual distance of 
American educationists and __philo- 
sophers. A more profound vision on 
their part is desirable, but it will not 
come through the ministrations of or- 
thodoxy or neo orthodoxy, but through 
the impact of world events on our na- 
tive outlook. Jf American liberalism 
must not be revivified from importa- 
tions of radicalism from Europe, it 
likewise should not be renewed from 
importations of conservative theology 
from Germany, importations that are in 
some instances myopic. This is how 
Rosenstock-Huessy, in his lengthy work 
Out of Revolution regards the crazed 
monk Rasputin: he “expressed to Em- 
peror and rabble the primitive Chris- 
tian traditions!” (page 96). 

These expressions are characteristic 
of the German theological mind, react- 
ing to world-shaking events in terms of 
an inherited tradition, and unable to 
_ assimilate itself to American liberal 

values on the ground that they are sec- 
nlar.” 

ALFRED STIERNOTTE 


Clear picture 


Thunder Out of China. By THEODORE 
H. Waite and ANNALEE Jacosy. New 
York: William Sloane. $3.00. 

In China only is the thunder of guns 
still heard today. The nation that was 
first to feel the bitterness of the war 
which engulfed the world is writing 
now its epilogue. Or i» it the prologue 
to another and greater ‘truggle? 

Thunder Out of China is written in 


the shadow of conflict, between the 
centuries-old agricultural feudalism and 
the dynamic forces of peasant longing 
for a satisfying life. Linked to this 
pattern of irrepressible strife is the 
broader awakening of all the people of 
East Asia to their own destiny and 
their demand for their equal place 
in the world. 


Theodore White and Annalee Jacoby, 
Time correspondents in Chungking dur- 
ing the war years, tell of the China they 
knew: Chungking, the heroism of its 
early years and the cynicism that fol- 
lowed; the Chinese army with its 
hideous corruption and suffering; the 
great and terrible 1943 Honan famine. 
More, they give the first clear picture of 
American policy and action in China; 
they explain much of the baffling 
mystery of our change of policy after 
Stilwell’s recall and Hurley’s appoint- 
ment. 


Most important, this book goes to the 
root of the social forces that make up 
the Kuomintang and that support its 
man of destiny, Chiang Kai-shek. 
Chiang himself, his leading subordi- 
nates, the party cliques, and the party 
organization are all well described. 
Having visited the Chinese Communist 
area but once, the authors can give, in 
honesty, only a brief outline of politics 
in Yenan; the book lacks a picture of 
the Chinese Communist society. 


Yet the issue that the authors pose for 
America is clear. If they sometimes 
seem too eager to speak of a conscious 
demand for change among the common 
man, they are well aware that only 
change can bring ultimate peace to 
China. The United States, they assert, 
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must take positive steps to assure that a 
false “stability” does not prevail in- 
stead. They emphasize the moral leader- 
ship which our country must take; per- 
haps more than they realize, they are 
urging a new pattern for American for- 
eign policy which will disregard strictly 
legal conceptions when they conflict with 
moral values. “Asia,” they say, “today 
regards America as the last great bastion 
of reaction.” If there is to be peace, 
“we ourselves must become the sponsors 
of revolution.” Above all, we must seek 
an understanding with the Soviet Union 
(through, this reviewer hopes, the 
United Nations). 

Thunder Out of China tells us why we 
must and how we may be able to make 
that thunder cease. 

AwnprREW E. RICE 


For the Workshop Shelf 


This review is for ministers and 
church workers only. Several exceed- 
ingly important new books have come 
out recently that deserve room on the 
desk of hard-working church leaders. 
They all have a fresh contribution to 
make though it must be noted that lib- 
erals will make due allowances for vo- 
cabulary and presuppositions of evan- 
gelical writing which stamp all of these 
books as non-Unitarian. Windows Open 
to the World by Dorothy G. Spicer, a 
handbook of world fellowship projects; 
The Public Worship of God by Henry 
Sloane Coffin, a sourcebook for lead- 
ers; Albert. Schweitzer: Christian Re- 
volutionary by George Seaver; and 
Christian Ethics and Social Policy by 
John C. Bennett. 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


by FRANCES W. WOOD 


The Trip that Counted 


SALLY WAS EXCITED and a little fluttery. 
She was excited because it was her 
13th birthday and a little breathless be- 
cause she was to tell the other boys and 
girls in her home-room assembly about 
‘ her trip to Canada during Christmas 
vacation and later of her day at Lake 
Success on Long Island where she and 
her Dad had observed a session of the 
United Nations Security Council. 

“What are you going to tell them, 
Sally?” asked Dad, smiling at her from 
behind his morning newspaper. “All 
about skiing in Canada and about the 
house party Aunt Helen gave for you?” 

“Of course not, Daddy,” Sally re- 
plied. “That’s silly. I’m going to tell 
them how surprised I was when Barrie 
and Barbara sang ‘God Save the King’ 
to the very same tune as ‘My Country, 
Tis of Thee’ and how queer I felt when 
I saw those great big dollar bills Uncle 
Ray used to pay the taxi man, and how 
strange people sounded even though 
they were speaking English, and how 
the buses all had French names on 
them and so many people, were speak- 
ing French. At first I felt lonesome as 
if I didn’t belong, but everyone was 
so nice I didn’t mind really!” 

“Good for you, honey,” Dad said, 
“but do you think they will be inter- 
ested in all that?” 

“They'd better be,” and Sally’s eyes 
» flashed. “In Girl Scouts we’re learn- 
ing all about peace. Canada and the 
United States are two countries close 
together that have had peace for a long 
time.” 

Daddy gave her a little love pat as 
they both put on their hats and coats. 
“I’ve got a big, grown-up daughter 
now,” he said. “T think I am going to 
be very proud of her too because she 
uses her head.” 

And so Sally went to school. She 
was nervous at first when she found 
herself in front of the room with every- 
one’s eyes upon her, but soon she for- 
got all about it because she was en- 
thusiastic about her story and the 
others all listened intently. After she 
had told them about Canada, she de- 
scribed the big building at Lake Success 
where the meetings of the United Na- 
tions are held. Most of the boys and 
girls had never seen the flags of 54 
countries all at once, and they were 
impressed with the story of how color- 
ful it all must have been. 

Sally’s description of the appearance 
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of some of the delegates intrigued them. 
There was the delegate -from Egypt 
with his fez instead of a hat. 
was a large group of Chinese, and 
there were also the elaborate uniforms 
of the Russian military men. 

Someone in the room said, “Boy!” 


when Sally told them that she had sat 


within 30 feet of Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Baruch when they were discussing the 
atomic bomb problems. When 
described the method by which all the 
speeches had to be translated from 
Russian into English and then from 
English into French, one boy raised 
his hand and said, “My father says he 
doesn’t see how we can ever have peace 
because these countries are all so afraid 
of each other. He says they never have 
trusted each other and he doesn’t think 
they ever will, no matter what we do to 
have peace.” 

Sally quickly said, “But Canada and 
the United States have trusted each 
other! My uncle says they have the 
longest unfortified boundary line in the 
world. It is 5,526 miles long, and for 
a long time they have had a group like 
the Security Council called ‘The Inter- 
national Joint Commission.’ ” 

The teacher wanted to speak next, 
and she said, “Why don’t we find out 
all we can these next two weeks about 
what is being done to make peace 
work? Sally can be chairman of the 
committee to make the report. I shall 
tell you where you can find out the 
answers to some of your questions.” 

“Let’s have a United Nations pageant 
and give it for the whole school, and 
let's have a procession and all the 
flags,” someone said. Hands began to 
wave wildly in the air as ideas came 
thick and fast. It was quite a morn- 
ing! 

And so it was that early in January 
in an auditorium filled with apprecia- 
tive mothers and fathers the United 
Nations pageant was given for the 
whole school. 

Sally took the part of Peace. Dressed 
in white, she carried a huge lighted 
taper down the center aisle. She stood 
facing the audience in the center of the 
platform. Then Sally’s best friend 
came next dressed in blue with an un- 
lighted taper. Then came the beauti- 
ful processional of 54 flags carried in 
pairs by students’ dressed in white. It 
was impressive. One of the boys said 
later, “It made you feel queer inside 


There 


she . 


Sunday school group at Blaine, 
Washington 


like you had a lump in your throat!” 

‘The flags were banked on either side 
of the platform, and Peace stepped for- 
ward and lighted the taper of the United 
Nations. Then each flag-bearer in turn 
lighted his candle, and the recessional 
of flags and lighted candles was lovely 
to see. Everyone who took part in the 
pageant seemed to understand its mean- 
ing and carried the flags with great 
dignity. . 

The next morning Dad said to Sally 
at the breakfast table, “Mother and I 
were glad last night to see how the 
report of your trip started this whole 
Peace study project for your home 
room. It was well worth the whole 


trip, and we were proud, honey!” 


Sally gave Daddy a quick hug as she 
went to get her hat and coat. They 
understood each other. “Let’s take an- 
other trip soon then,” she said. 

Daddy laughed and said, “All right. 
Start saving your money, and the next 
time we will go to Europe!” 


WHAT ABOUT LABOR? 
(Continued from page 31) 


of business competition. Some of them 


~ are not truly responsible, for they con- 


cern themselves primarily with agita- 
tion rather than with the careful under- 
standing of the economics of the busi- 
ness with which they are dealing or 
of the specific problems of the workers. 
Still, I can’t go along with the dominant 
propaganda which attacks the effect 
and not the cause. Every reasonable 
man must admit that there are out- 
rageous inequalities in our society. As 
long as they exist, and as long as men 
fight hard either to perpetuate or to 
change them, we can expect clashes. — 
A great leader, such as former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, does occasionally help 
to smooth out these differences, but 
intelligent men must recognize that 
changes are needed in society and that 
blind resistance to such change and a 
grasping for special advantage can only 
accentuate our difficulties. | 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Montreal on the Move 


This year the Church of the Messiah 
in Montreal, the first Unitarian church 
to be established in Canada and now 
the largest, welcomed 68 new members 
into its fellowship. The church has 
two special projects in hand at present, 
in which its membership may well take 
pride. 

First, in order to obtain a wider 
public for speakers appearing for vari- 
ous church groups, each of the groups 
has volunteered to give up one regular 
meeting night and to sponsor a general 
meeting to which the public is invited. 
The general series is called “The Con- 
flict between Freedom and Security,” 
and the first speaker was Blair Fraser, a 
Unitarian and an editor of MaclLean’s 
Magazine. A transcript of his talk ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

Second, a contract has been signed 
with Radio Station CJAD for a series of 
26 broadcasts by the minister between 
10:30 and 10:45 on Sunday mornings. 
Signature music, realistically enough, 
is Bach’s chorale, “Sleepers, Awake.” 
The broadcasting has brought in many 
letters. 

The minister, Rev. Angus DeMille 
Cameron, says, “My chief ‘outside’ in- 
terest this fall is acting as chairman of 
the Montreal Civil Liberties Associa- 
tion.” He was also the December 2 
speaker for the People’s Forum of 


Montreal. 
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Wynyard 
Takes the Lead 


~The Quill Lake Church (Unitarian) 
at Wynyard, Saskatchewan, locally 
known as The Brick Church, is taking 
the lead in a revitalized program of re- 
ligious liberalism under the leadership 
of Mr. Herman V. Melsted and Mr. T. 
Walter Thorfinnson. Finding the need 
for a young people’s organization in the 
town to be very great, the church began 
sponsoring one “to which every teen- 
ager in Wynyard is welcome. . . 
These young people appreciate keenly 
our open-mindedness in welcoming all 
denominations .and in placing all our 
facilities at their disposal, and they are 
showing their appreciation. . . . 

- “The attendance at these young peo- 
ple’s meetings has been between 30 and 
40 and their enthusiasm is good to see. 
They are. organizing a camera club, 
asnstic group, glee club, and planning 

discussion groups, music appreciation 


programs, worship periods; of their 
own choice they hold their meetings in 
our church basement every Saturday 
night. They are very happy to have a 
group of their own instead of wander- 
ing around the streets, as so often 
happens in our towns and cities.” 

The Brick Church is having a com- 
munity Christmas service this year, with 
all denominations participating. 

The church school group numbers 
nearly 70, and it is growing because the 
members continually bring in their 
friends. “They like the manner in which 
they are allowed to take part in the ac- 
tivities,” reported Mr. Melsted. 


Midwest Unitarian 
Student Seminar 


Fourteen colleges and _ universities 
were represented at the A. U. Y. Mid- 
west College Seminar in Chicago, when 
37 Unitarian students gathered for a 
week end of panels, workshops and fun, 
at the Third Unitarian Church on De- 
cember 7 and 8. Nine localities reported 
groups newly started, with average at- 
tendances of about 25 and wide interest 
aroused among non-Unitarian students. 
In a college work clinic led by Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, A. U. Y. direc- 
tor, delegates described specific prob- 
lems in their groups, and proposed im- 
provements and new activities. 

“We look at Unitarianism,” a panel 
with Rev. John Clark, Meadville Theo- 
logical School; Miss Evelyn Hambley, 
University of Wisconsin; Mr. Warren 
Rosenmeyer, Northwestern University; 
and chairman Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, 
minister of the Madison, (Wis.), Uni- 
tarian church, provoked vigorous and 
lengthy discussion. 

Interest groups relating the campus to 
race relations, UN and world peace, 
labor, and community problems _re- 
ported their conclusions to the entire 
seminar in a social action roundup led 
by Mr. Peter Raible. On Saturday night 
the Negro Art Theatre of Chicago pre- 
sented their performance of “Stevedore” 
and delegates met the cast at a social 
hour afterwards. 

The seminar was planned for the A. 
U. Y. College Work Committee by Miss 
Mary Rose Allen, chairman, of Third 
Church; Peter Raible, University of 
Chicago; and Mr. Ralph Loomis, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 


New Programs at 


the Isles of Shoals 


A new appraisal of the Isles of Shoals 
will mark the beginning of our second 
half century of conferences there. A 
resolution to that end was passed by 
four conferences last summer, and the 
Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association has 
appointed a representative commission 
of devoted Shoalers who are carrying 
out this assignment under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. The 
commission includes: Rev. David N. 
Beach, New Haven; Miss Hilda Camp, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Miss Sara Comins, 
Boston; Miss Mildred Downer, Dover, 
Mass.; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Bos- 
ton; Mr. Robert L. Faulkner, Cazenovia, 
N. Y.; Mr. William Roger Greeley, Bos- 
ton; Miss Elizabeth Green, Boston; Rev. 
Donald Harrington, New York City; 
Rev. Charles R. Joy, Newton, Mass.; 
Mrs. C. Faulkner Kendall, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass.; Miss Marion T. McCarthy, 
Boston; Mr. William MacDonald, Bille- 
rica, Mass.; Rev. William S. Nichols, 
Hathorne, Mass.; Rev. Asa Parker, Wel- 
lesley, Mass.; Rev. William B. Rice, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Mr. Carlos Richard- 
son, New Britain, Conn.; Mr. Edward F. 
Ronse, Washington: Mr. Malcolm C. 
Rees, Boston; Mr. Frank Reynolds, Pea- 
hody, Mass.; Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, 
Boston; Mr. Winthrop Southworth, 
Washington; Mrs. H. T. Spencer, New- 
ton Center, Mass.; Mr. James Arthur 
Tufts, Exeter, Mass., and Miss Faustina 
Wade, Woburn, Mass. This working 
force will draw many others into its 
councils before making a final report. 

The Star Island Corporation on its 
part has appointed a Finance Committee 
to raise funds for current maintenance 
and future development. Both commit- 
tees will operate through the new Star 
Island Headquarters generously pro- 
vided by Arlington Street Church on the 
first floor of Channing House, 355 
Boylston Street. From this address you 
may expect further news later. 


SHORT TAKES 
EXPLORERS’ CLUB: As a technique 


for increasing interest in Unitarianism, 
the First Unitarian Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, operates an Explorers’ 
Club. This fall they have surveyed 
Unitarian history, and the philosophy 
and theology of our movement. For 
the future, they plan to examine “who 
and what we are, what we do, and how 
and why we do it.” 
FOOD FUND: The ‘petition ° of the 
Commission on World Order in con- 
nection with the United Nations Food 
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Fund statement was circulated by 
American Unitarian Youth groups in 
about 50 Unitarian churches. More 
than 2,000 signatures were collected 


incomplete returns showed early this 
month... . 


CHURCH BUILDING SOLD: In Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, the Unitarian church 
building is being sold and the funds 
used for the promotion of the Unitarian 
cause in that area. The Women’s Alli- 
ance of Hamilton is continuing its or- 
ganization and activities, according to 
Mr. J. P. Redston, long active in the 
Hamilton church. He visited Unitarian 
headquarters in Boston in December. . . 


ALL IN THE FAMILY: Unitarian 
churches at Ottawa, Montreal, Hamilton 
and Toronto are all associated in the 
Meadville Conference. . . . ENTHUS- 
IASM IN EDMONTON: After a talk 
by Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova in Edmon- 
ton recently, one man donated $500 for 
the work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of Canada in its child-welfare 
work abroad; another undertook to 
place five children in one of the Uni- 
tarian homes overseas; and government 
officials added their support. . . 


INCREASED STRENGTH: With 
church attendance on the increase all 
last winter and spring, the Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines has continued the 
forward movement until the first three 
months of the present autumn show a 32 
per cent advance over the same period 
last year. Enrollment in the church 
school has increased 50 per cent in the 
same period, Rev. Grant Butler, the min- 
ister, announced. The Des Moines church 
has become so famous in Iowa for its 
support of everseas relief administered 
by the Unitarian Service Committee that 
an organization of non-Unitarian men 
about 100 miles away sent in their 
group contribution of $1000 to Mr. 
Butler to be used for this purpose. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE: Sixty years ago 
the church building of the Unitarian 
Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., was 
erected; and the organization, led by 
Rev. William B. Rice, celebrated the 
diamond jubilee with fitting ceremonies 
on December 8, in the course of which 
the mortgage was joyously burned. . . . 


DEDICATION: The formal dedication 
of the West Shore Unitarian Church at 
Lakewood, Ohio, with 126 charter mem- 
bers, took place on December 3. 


SNOWSTORM: From the Icelandic 
Federated Church at Lundar, Manitoba, 
came a note recently pointing out that 
the commnuity is snowbound and with- 
out telephones, but eager to receive the 
January issue of the Register. . . 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Unitarian Talent Shines 
in Canadian Churches 


Arthur Lismer, R. C. A. LL.D. is 
principal of the School of Art and De- 
sign, educational director of the Art 
Association of Montreal, and lecturer 
in fine arts and aesthetics at McGill 
University, in the Department of 
Architecture. He is a member of the 
Unitarian church of Montreal. 

A famous artist in his own right, he 
is represented by paintings in the Na- 
tional Galleries at Toronto, Montreal, 
Quebec, and in other galleries in the 
Dominion. 


“But,” he says, “education occupies 
most of my time; children and art stu- 
dents, and their progress and develop- 
ment are still the most important mo- 
tivating factors in my life.” 

A world traveler, he -has lectured 
across the United States, and has toured 
the Pacific—Hawaii, Fiji, Australia, 
New Zealand. For five years he studied 
in France, Italy, and other parts of the 
Continent, and spent a long time in 
South Africa “learning from and teach- 
ing both black and white children and 
teachers, and experimenting with child 
ark’ 


He was professor of fine arts at 
Columbia University, and earlier, prin- 
cipal of the Nova Scotia College of Art 
and vice-president of the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art. 


“I suppose,” he says, “it was my 
Unitarianism that led me into noncon- 
formity with academic trends even in 
art. I became a member of a group of 
painters in Canadian Art known as the 
‘Group of Seven’ who commenced to 
paint this country of Canada without 
the operation of British and other aca- 
demic trends interfering with ideas and 
techniques.” 


300 organ recitals 


George M. Brewer has given more 
than 300 organ recitals in the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal. He has been 
with the church since 1912, and is 
widely recognized as a musical scholar 
and virtuoso organist—“probably the 
highest ranking in Montreal,” says Rev. 
Angus deM. Cameron, minister of the 
church. He continues: 

“Mr. Brewer was the instigator of 
the Everyman Players who produced 
religious dramas in the church between 
1932 and 1940. For this series he him- 
self wrote two dramas: ‘The Holy 
Grail’ and ‘The Spanish Miracle.’ At 


- 


_ present he is Professor of Organ at the 


Quebec Provincial Conservatory.” 


Anna and King of Siam 

remembered in Montreal 

The clear voice of Miss Avis Fysche 
singing in the choir of the Church of 
the Messiah (Unitarian) in Montreal 
every Sunday has become so familiar to 
the parishioners that perhaps they take 
it for granted, but there is an exciting 
story here. Miss Fysche is an illumina- 
tor of distinction. Many have praised 
her work as outstandingly artistic, but 
to the inside circle who know the story, 
her name brings up one of the most 
romantic tales of the last century. 

She is the granddaughter of Anna 
Leonowens, who won the name of White 
Angel for her missionary work in the 
barbaric kingdom of Siam. This is the 
Anna who in the 1860’s so influenced 
the boy prince, Khulalongkron, later 
king of Siam, that he abolished slavery 
and introduced religious freedom in the 
kingdom. 

A recent letter from Miss Fysche 

says: 


“If you have read Anna and the King 


Squashes become hymnbooks. Rev. Evans 
A. Worthley, minister of the Unitarian 
church of Iowa City, raised these big Hub- 
bard squashes and invited his congrega- 
tion to “turn the squashes into hymn- 
books.” At a Men’s Club dinner he col- 
lected $20 for this purpose, and another 
organization contributed ten. Enough 
additional money came in to pay for 50 
new books, which are on their way. 


— 


of Siam and seen the movie and have 


understood something of the character 
that was Anna Harriet Leonowens, you 
will easily understand why I, her grand- 
daughter, brought up and taught by 
her, seheala become a Unitarian, for it 
is in the Unitarian Church that I have 
found the continuity of her faith.” 


SHORT TAKES 

CANADIAN CALL: The Unitarian 
Church in Ottawa has called Rev. Gas- 
ton Carrier, a student at Meadville 
Theological School .. . 

WORTH HEARING: Enthusiastic press 
has followed the speaking engage- 
ments of Mrs. Lon Ray Call, who 
with her husband is on a nationwide 
tour of Unitarian churches. She has 
been appearing on behalf of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, explaining its 
work in some detail. The owner of a 
large chain of newspapers, present at 
one of her talks, volunteered the opin- 


ion that her speeches should be widely 


publicized... . HE IS UNIQUE: Rev. 
John Nicholls Booth, of the Unitarian 
Church in Evanston, IIl., is thought to 
be the only clergyman in the- United 
States who regularly presents his own 
program over television. The program, 
“Looking at Life,” is televised from 
WBKB, Chicago. 

CHWOROWSKY SPEAKS: Dr. Karl 
Chworowsky of the Flatbush Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, has been very 
much in the press this month. He ap- 
peared in such widely separated publi- 
cations as the Indian Social Reformer, 
Bombay, India, and the Clarion of Mont- 
real, where his message was reprinted in 
French. He had a Christmas editorial 
in the Brooklyn Weekly, besides an ab- 
stract of his sermon of the week before 
(a regular Chworowsky feature), plus 
a news story about the forthcoming Sun- 
day services. Earlier in the month he 
was the subject of a feature story in the 
Jewish Examiner, where he charged the 
Protestant Magazine with being pro- 


_ Communistic and anti-Catholic; and the 


previous day the New York Post took 
cognizance of a Chworowsky letter to 
the Times in which he fervently opposed 
city-sponsored lotteries to raise taxes. 
Still earlier he had appeared in PM, 
opposing any violation of the principle 
of separation of church and state, and 
had been given practically the entire 
front page of the Jewish Review, where 
he wrote strongly against the failure of 
the Balfour Declaration regarding the 
establishment of a Jewish commonwealth 
‘in Palestine. On December 9 the New 
York Times carried a full account of Mr. 
Chworowsky’s sermon on Bible Sunday, 
when the Brooklyn preacher inveighed 
against any churchman who would deny 
to all the people the right to read and 
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Bishop Szent-Ivanyi Led 


Hungarian Underground 


Although Bishop Szent-Ivanyi, one of 
the two Unitarian Bishops in the world, 
holds a theology degree from Harvard, 
he has not been in America since 1933, 
until he arrived in December. How- 
ever, he took back to Europe with him, 
after his American education, a pro- 
found admiration for Unitarian Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; and in Hungary he 
formed an organization known as the 
Emerson Guild, dedicated to cultural 
ends. During World War II, especially 
in the years of the Nazi occupation of 
Hungary, the Emerson Guild became 
an underground resistance movement 
and was responsible, under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Szent-Ivanyi, acting in- 
cognito, for the escape of nearly 200 
British officers and men from German 
prisoner camps, and nearly two score 
Americans. 


As a result of this active underground 
work in aiding Allied fighters to escape 
the Gestapo, Bishop Szent-Ivanyi and his 
wife were in constant danger of ap- 
prehension by the Secret Police, where 
death would have been the inescapable 
result of capture. Both the Bishop and 
his wife had many narrow escapes, the 
harrowing memory of which still haunts 
their sleep. 

Escaped prisoners sheltered 

To select only one example of the 
underground methods of the Emerson 
Guild, it can be recorded that the 
Bishop took over the largest sanitarium 
in Hungary after the owner, a close 
friend of his, had committed suicide as 
a German prisoner. In the sanitarium 
they hid escaped English and Ameri- 
can prisoners by dressing them as 
patients in the ward beds. 


Bishop Szent-Ivanyi is a member of 
the Hungarian Parliament, president of 
the Liberal Hungarian Party, Deputy- 
Bishop and Ecclesiastical President of 
the Hungarian Unitarian Church, presi- 
dent of the Council for Jews and Chris- 
tians, president of the Dutch-Hungarian 
Society, and an ardent sportsman. The 
Bishop was decorated by Field Marshal 
H. R. Alexander, Commander of the 
Mediterranean theatre of British and 
American forces for his work in help- 
ing prisoners escape. The Hungarian 
Republic has bestowed its highest 
honor upon him for the same work. 
He was. in large part, responsible for 
Hungary’s signing a separate peace 
with the Allies in 1944. This, of 


course, was immediately followed by 


Unitarian Hungarian Bishop 


Alexander Szent-Ivanyi 


the jailing of the Hungarian leaders 
by the Nazis and the beginning of the 
reign of terror. 

Both his daughters, who are 17 and 
19, are American citizens today. Dur- 
ing the war they went to school in 
Lexington, Mass. 

In a recent interview, Bishop Szent- 
Ivanyi said that Hungarians are staking 
their whole existence on the hope that 
the United Nations Organization will 
work. They regard it as the only pos- 
sibility for their salvation as a nation 
in the future. * 


Believes in private enterprise 

He said that Russia does not want 
war because she is convinced that her 
political system is bound to triumph in 
the end over the capitalist system any- 
way, and that therefore the sensible 
thing to do is to wait, not fight. Bishop 
Szent-Ivanyi himself is a liberal who 
believes in private enterprise and op- 
poses communism. 


Anti-Semitism, he said, is on the in- 
crease in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania, owing to the fact 
that the Nazis so efficiently poisoned the 
souls of men while they had the oppor- 
tunity. His aim at present, as presi- 
dent of the local chapter of the World 
Council for Jews and Christians, is to 
attempt to fight anti-Semitism with 
knowledge. 
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interpret the whole Bible. Such, in part, 
is the record from Flatbush for one 
month. = . 


SILVER AINNIVERSARY: Rev. Al- 
fred J. Wilson was honored this month 
on his 25th anniversary as the minister 
of the First Parish of Norwell, Mass. 
(The parish was founded in 1642.) The 
anniversary was front-page news in the 


Rockland Standard... . 


PUBLICITY NOTE: Ex-chaplain 
John Ruskin Clark, identified in Time 
magazine as a Unitarian, pointed out 
in the December 9 issue that the reason 
Roman Catholics received more pub- 
licity in the newspapers during the 
war than did the Protestant chaplains 
was that their rites made dramatic ac- 
tion-photos especially when taken just 
before or just after battle. . . . 


HONOR GUEST: Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, minister of the Unitarian 
Church of the Larger Fellowship, was 
one of the guests of honor at the Church- 
man Award Dinner to General Fisen- 
hower at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York on December 3... . PULLMAN 
IN SPOTLIGHT: Rev. Tracy Pullman, 
minister of the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian) in Detroit, was the Bal- 
four Day speaker at Wayne University 
under the auspices of the Hillel Founda- 
tion. . . . EDUCATOR: Lowell ‘S. 
Nicholson, the new dean of Northeast- 
ern Law School, is a well-known Uni- 
tarian layman. .. . 


CALLS 

Chaplain Marvin G. Palmerlee to the 
Unitarian Church in Richmond, Va., 
beginning on December 1. . . . Rev. 
Arthur Tripp, student at Tufts Theolo- 
gical School, to the Unitarian Church 
at Harvard, Mass., as student-minister. 


WORLD-FAMOUS RELIGIOUS 
LIBERAL IS CANADIAN 

Major General G. B. Chisholm, 
C.B.E., M.D., Deputy Minister of Health 
of the Dominion of Canada, and one of 
the outstanding religious liberals of the 
world, is author of The Psychiatry of 
Enduring Peace and Social Progress, 
which has already won international 
attention. He has appeared on Uni- 
tarian platforms. 

A captain in the Canadian Army in 
World War I, and a commandant in 
World War II, General Chisholm re- 
ceived his M.D. from the University of 
Toronto, did postgraduate work in 
London, was a lecturer on psychiatry 
at Yale and practiced psychological 
medicine in Toronto from 1935 to 1940. 
He is president of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene of Canada, 
and chairman of the Health Committee 
of the Canadian Youth Commission. 
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by JOHN O. FISHER 


What Is Evil? - 


“THE GOOD man out of the good treas- 
ure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is good; and the evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth that 


which is evil: for out of the abundance 


of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Luke 


7:40. 

Thus did Jesus define evil. To him 
the fundamental evil was personal. It 
was any selfish use of God-given free 
will; any injury done toward moral 
personality. Yet the Christian church 
has not been satisfied with such a defi- 
nition. To dodge the personal qual- 
ity of evil there was evolved the theory 
of Original Sin. Adam sinned; there- 
fore all men have the taint of that sin, 
since Adam is the father of the human 
race. Then, to balance this idea, the 
church maintained that Jesus atoned 
vicariously through the crucifixion for 
all mankind. Whoever identified him- 
self with Jesus, through the church, 
thereby became free of evil and fit for 
immortality. That solved the problem 
of evil! But there seems to be some 
doubt that the problem can be solved 
so easily. 

Evil is a broad term including calam- 
ity as well as sin. It is also an elusive 
term, escaping analysis because of its 
vague generality. Today we are tempted 
to let it go its own way by turning our 
attention to something more pleasant 
and less personal. Yet that attitude 
doesn’t give any answer to the problem 
but leaves it, a festering source of con- 
tagion, covered over inadequately with 
pious phrases. 

What is evil? To the Hindu it is an 
invisible and highly contagious sub- 
stance that causes disease, pollution and 
guilt. To the Taoist it is overgovern- 
ment, force,-drought and fire, and evil 
doings by individuals. To the Moslem 
it is lack of submissiveness, pride, dis- 
loyalty to God. To the Buddhist it is 
the inherent insatiability of desire, un- 
righteous actions, sensuality, ill will 
and stupidity. 

To the Jains it is the encumbrance of 


a vile material body upon an individ- 


ual’s eternal. spirit. The seven vices 
are: prostitution, adultery, drinking 
any intoxicant, flesh-eating, gambling, 
thieving, inflicting injury or death on 
any: living creature, To the Sikhs it 
is alienation from God; the suffering 
of the endless round of births and 
deaths. The five deadly sins are false- 
hood, fraud, theft, slander and fornica- 
tion. To the Zoroastrian, evil is the 
natural opposition between the forces 
of nature and those of God; an active 


dualism is inherent in the very con- 
stitution of the world. r 
In Shinto there is no evil but there 


are two classes of offenses. Heavenly 
offenses including skinning alive, break- 
ing down divisions between rice fields, 
filling up irrigation ditches, marriage 
between unequals and human _inter- 
course with beasts. Earthly offenses 
are the cutting of living or dead bodies, 
killing of animals, intercourse of a man 
with his mother, daughter, mother-in- 
law, or step-daughter. In Judaism evil 
is calamity (such as defeat in battle, 
flood, drought and famine), ritual viola- 
tions and moral offenses. 


There is no uniformity of belief con- 
cerning the amount of evil in the world. 
Some religions state that there is very 
little while others maintain that at least 
half the world is evil and that evil in- 
fluences are widespread. Yet eight out 
of the eleven religions place the blame 
for the evil that exists upon the indi- 
vidual. Christianity states that, al- 
though God is responsible for the pos- 
sibility of evil in the world through 
having given free will to men, each 
individual is directly responsible for 
choosing evil rather than good. 

It is interesting to note that all of the 
living religions place the hope of salva- 
tion on the efforts of the individual, even 
though three do not blame the individ- 
ual for the existence of evil. And so 
it is the individual who must shake off 
the tentacles of evil and take a firm grip 
on the good. God’s help depends upon 
man’s voluntary efforts. 

The great amount of evil in the world 
is not the natural evil of flood and fire 
and earthquake. Yet even in that field 
the cause of suffering can usually be 
traced directly to an act of man rather 
than an “act of God.” Most, if not all, 
evil is man-made. Thus evil can be 
generally grouped under three main 
headings: immorality, self-love and ig- 
norance. Within the scope of these 
three main evils fall all of the weak- 
nesses to which man is heir. Anyone 
can make his own grouping and it mat- 
ters little how the selection is made so 
long as the evil is brought to light and 
eliminated from the experience of the 
individual. 

Lao-tse said, “Mighty is he who con- 
quers himself. He who rules, ruins. 
He who holds by force, loses.” 

Guru Nanak said, “My soul, turning 
away from sin, is absorbed in the Uni- 
versal Soul.” ~~ aees ; 

Jesus said, “Thou shalt love the Lord 

(Continued on page 48) 
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send forth without stint. 
_ radiation of light in the world. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


The Lives of Men Are 
One and Indivisible 


TIME AND THE RIVER of life come to- 
gether at the year’s end and at the year’s 
beginning. It is the season when we 
think of things that are beyond thought, 
they are so much our very being. 

These past months on appointed days 
I have written to the members of the 
Larger Fellowship always with this 
intimation in my mind that the deepest 
and truest of all that is in our lives 
cannot be confined in words. One of 
our own ministers of a former genera- 
tion said that the uttered part of a man’s 
life bears to the unuttered part a small 
unknown proportion. 

How true it is that life itself is in 
time ever flowing! Each person’s life is 
in the great ocean, the length and 
breadth and depth of which pass under- 
standing. Yet we know this life with 
a certainty as strong as our knowledge 
of things that we can see and handle. 

Here is the heart and soul of religion. 
Some may call it faith. It does pro- 
vide us with force to carry our beliefs 
into action. We speak much of an 
ethical religion, of a religion of freedom 
and of reasonableness, with a magni- 
ficent emphasis upon the social ap- 
plication of our faith in works of love 


and helpfulness. 


The greater part 

These are all great expressions of 
religion, but the greater part of 
religion is beyond words and reason 
and deeds. It has always been so. It 
came to me again yesterday as [ listened 
to the prayer of the minister in the wor- 
ship. This may be called mysticism, 
and I would not dissent, though it 
should be perfectly clear that what I 
am talking about is in every living soul. 

All are mystics, in the plain sense 
that they cannot speak of the inmost 
reality which is also the most potent 
factor in actual living. Through the 
ages I believe it is those who have been 
deepest in spirit who have performed 
the greatest services to their neighbors 
and their generation. 

Among the members of the Larger 
Fellowship are those who write out of 
the depth of their lives and experiences, 
and almost without exception they de- 
sire to do something and give some- 
thing. It is true, I am sure, of all our 
friends. This inmost life they would 
It is like the 


A 


Once it was believed that the sun 
would exhaust its sources of supply and 
run down, that it was burning up like 
coal in a stove. But this supposition 
has no standing among the astronomers. 
According to Professor Harlow Shap- 
ley, the sun is a stupendous producer. 
He describes a combination of processes 


that maintains the constancy of the sun’s 
outpouring radiation. 


For years without number, past all 
imagining, the light will shine, life will 
go on, men will be religious. Men will 
mark the days of their years—for they 
are children of measured time accord- 
ing to a calendar—with definite things 
to do and to be. Their years, in the 
larger view, are one boundless time, 
and their lives are one indivisible life. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


Write for information about uniting with 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship and re- 
ceiving its ministry to Dr. Dieffenbach, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards ”’ 


ELSA GOODSPEED 


Elsa Goodspeed was born in Wren- 
tham, Mass., on January 9, 1895 and 
received her education in the schools 
of that town. On November 16, 1921 
she joined the headquarters staff of the 
American Unitarian Association. There- 
fore it was only a few weeks ago, on 
November 16, 1946, that she completed 
25 years as a member of the headquar- 
ters family. A few days later she was 
rushed to the Norwood Hospital and 
died on November 25, 1946 of pneu- 
monia. 

She came to the Association in the 
days when our headquarters building 
was located on Beacon Street at the 
corner of Bowdoin Street, and took up 
her work as bookkeeper of the Publica- 
tions Department. She saw the depart- 
ment grow with the years and her 
duties and responsibilities increased 
rapidly as our publications reached 
larger numbers of people. 

Her genuine interest in the head- 
quarters family is clearly demonstrated 
by a generous bequest to the Associa- 
tion in her will, which reads, “the in- 
come to be paid to the flower and gift 
fund for employees.” 

As we look back and consider her 
long period of service to the Associa- 
tion, we wonder if she did not typify a 
pattern of American life that is rapidly 
passing from the scene; that pattern 
under which people joined an organiza- 
tion staff and remained there for the 
balance of their working years. These 
long periods of service produced a 
broad knowledge of the whole job, that 
seldom results from our modern, short- 
term periods of employment. Perhaps 
in the rush and hurry of these times, 
rapid change and turnover are neces- 


' sarily a part of the picture, but we shall 


always feel that there was something 
pretty sound and stable in the long 
period of, service to the Association by 
Elsa F. Goodspeed. 

ArTHur D, Nasu 


RICHARD H. AISHTON 


Richard Henry Aishton, retired presi- 
dent and chairman of the American 
Railway Association and former presi- 
dent of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, passed away in his eighty- 
seventh year on October 3 in Evanston, 
Tl. 

Long a contributor to Unitarian 
churches in Washington, D. C., and 
Evanston, he did not make any formal 
affiliation until four years ago when the 
wish to see the Unitarian church in 
Evanston made a power in the city took 
hold of him. A member of the Board 
in 1943, his great wisdom and kindly 
temperament proved of incalculable 
value through the years in assisting the 
work of the church. He financed 
anonymously the printing of many of 
the minister’s sermons in order to 
spread the liberal message as far as 
possible. 

Beginning his career as an axman 
with the Northwestern Railroad as it 
pushed westward 57 years ago, Mr. 
Aishton’s rise reads like an Horatio 
Alger legend. The excellent record 
established by the railroads during the 
recent war is generally credited to Mr. 
Aishton. Having observed the con- 
fusion in railroading that resulted dur- 
ing World War I, he set to work and 
laid out the plans for operation of all 
the country’s railroads, which were fol- 
lowed in World War II. 

Joun NicHoLits BooTtu 
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by ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


No Ordinary Woman 


Rev. Alfred Hussey pays tribute to 
one of the rare and able editors of the 
“Register” in the early years of this 
century, Emma Endicott Marean. As 
we complete our 125th “Register” an- 
niversary we asked Mr. Hussey to 
acquaint our newer readers with Mrs. 
Marean’s rich and inspiring part in the 
building of our independent journal of 
religion. THE EpITor 


Twice in its long history The Chris- 
tian Register has had a woman as its 
editor. From 1911 to 1918, Mrs. Emma 
Endicott Marean controlled the paper’s 
destinies. In those days the paper was 
a very different publication from what 
it is today. Then, a weekly, for which 
subscribers paid $2.00 per year, “in 
advance,” it was run by a Board of 
Trustees, staunchly independent, and 
jealous of anything like denominational 
control. What offices it possessed were 
at 272 Congress Street, Boston, the ad- 
dress of the printing and publishing 
plant of George H. Ellis & Co. Mr. 
Ellis, a loyal and enthusiastic Unitarian 
layman, was the paper’s Santa Claus. 
A devoted churchman, keenly interested 
in the spread of our faith of reason, as 
long as he lived he stood behind its 
publication, meeting its deficits, keep- 
ing it out of the red. Without him the 
paper could scarcely have survived. It 
was natural, therefore, that the Register 
should have been issued from his plant, 
and that close to his own office the 
editor should have had a tiny cubbyhole 
which served as her office. 

An Alliance founder 

There, six days out of seven, she was 
to be found, a little, grey-haired lady, 
her bright eyes peering through glasses 
perched on the end of he: nose and 
usually a bit askew. Mrs. Marean was 
no ordinary woman. Born in 1854, in 
Boston, at twenty-two she married 
Joseph Mason Marean and went with 
him to Chicago, where the couple lived 
for fourteen years. Unitarian born and 
bred, the young wife and mother was 
closely identified with the development 
of our cause in the western city. One 
of the charter members of the Women’s 
Alliance, she loyally supported her 
minister, Rev. Brooke Herford; later 
she joined All Souls’ Church, when it 
was founded by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, and for its dedication she wrote 
one of her best hymns. Back in Cam- 
bridge, in 1890, her household now en- 
riched by the addition of one daughter 
and four sons, she flung herself with 
characteristic energy into the support of 
divers good causes. 
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She was a trained linguist with a 
definite literary gift and a keen interest 
in public affairs. Besides her newspaper 
work, she was employed as reader by 
Little, Brown & Co. All this, eventually, 


led to her becoming associated with the - 


Register, as assistant to its editors— 
first, Samuel J. Barrows, and _ later, 
George H. Batchelor. As the latter 
gradually relinquished his _ editorial 
duties, Mrs. Marean more and more 
took his place, and early in the second 
decade of the present century she 
assumed full charge. To the paper she 
rendered valuable service. In a tribute 
published in these columns at the time 
of her death, in 1936, her successor, 
Dr. Dieffenbach, says truly that her 
term of office marked the transition 
from past to present. While preserving 
the old traditions, skillfully she pre- 
pared the Register’s readers for. the 
changes even then in process of forma- 
tion. 

It was during her editorship that her 
powers as a reporter came to full flower. 
Fifty years ago, the first meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals were held. From 
that time onwards, and especially while 
she was editor, she summered there and 
sent to the Boston Transcript tri-weekly 
reports of the meetings. Buried in the 
files of the now defunct Transcript, her 
reports of addresses delivered during 
successive conferences at the Shoals 
await the future student of Unitarian 
history. 


An early Shoaler 


At the Shoals, Mrs. Marean became a 
familiar figure. Every morning, she 
swam in the icy waters of the pool 
beside the wharf on Star Island, even 
when she was well into her sixties. At 
the Shoals, she wrote not only several 
hymns, but-also a longer poem for the 
celebration in 1905. which contains a 
tribute to Celia Thaxter of genuine 


“Take Goodspeed if you wish, Madame, 
but the King James has a far better flavor 
of the original.” 


power and beauty. It was there that J 
came to know her well. On the islands, 
she gathered about her a company of 
kindred spirits, whereof Mrs. Mary 
Davis, Miss Eva Channing, and others 
were welcome members. Wherever 
they gathered, she was the life of the 
party. She laughed easily; and though 
her wit had sometimes a sharp edge, it 
was never unkind. ' 

For seven years, then, this paper was 
the lengthened shadow of a rare per- 
sonality. Mrs. Marean was a gallant 
soul. Keenly intelligent, cultivated, 
broad-minded, brave, she had a unique 
gift for making friends. She hated 
pretense of every kind and had “small 
respect for cant or whine.” Her 
sparkling wit pricked the bubbles of 
many a pompous sham. Hers was a 
nature so sincere that it did not suffer 
fools gladly. Above everything else, 
she was deeply religious, living from 
day to day her liberal faith. Although 
her eyes were near-sighted, there was 
precious little that her acute percep- 
tions missed. With old age came com- 
plete blindness, but undaunted she 
learned Braille, keeping up her interest 
in books and people to the very last. 
During her closing years, she published 
a book of verses, which proved her no 
mean poet. One of her poems bears 
the title, “Choice.” Its closing lines 
breathe the spirit that was manifest in 
everything she did, and was: 


“Take back the gift of peace! I claim 
the smart 

And ache of passion for a vision high! 

Make me Thy instrument, and justify 

This longing once Thy message to 
impart! 

Awake one song to stir a hero’s heart, 

Then let the tense strings break, the 
music die.” 


WHAT IS EVIL? 
(Continued from page 46) 
thy God with all thy heart, and all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. . . . Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

There is evil in the world. It is here 
because man wilfully disobeys the nat- 
ural and moral laws. The responsi- 
bility for the elimination of evil from 
the world rests with man. The simple 
rule for the triumph of good over evil 
is the worship of God and the service 
of man. This is not merely a state- 
ment of Unitarian position; it is a_ 
summary of the religious thought of 
the whole world. 

“The good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
that which is good; and the evil man 
out of the evil treasure bringeth forth 
that which is evil: for out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


———— nities sam 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Beginning a New Year 


Tue New Year is a time for stock- 
taking and for new and _ significant 
resolutions. Herewith a Jeffersonian 
Democrat examines himself in prepara- 
tion for the New Year; and having 
found himself wanting, presents for 
himself—and for his  conscience- 
stricken compatriots—a resolution. 


We, in League Headquarters, find the 
article stimulating. We find it a part 
of our League’s raison d’etre. And so, 
for League chapters and_ individual 
members everywhere, we print it as a 
New Year’s message. 

Which chapters and—when we have 
reprinted the Bulletin—which individu- 
als will sign the pledge that it contains? 


THE CONFESSION OF A 
JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT 


I am not a Fascist or a Communist or 
even a respectable old-type monarchist. 

I am a democrat—a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, with enough faith in the 
people to believe in self-government 
under a constitution. 

I believe that people should enact 
laws under such a constitution, should 
obey them and see that they are obeyed 
or modified or repealed, all according 
to due process and impartiality. 

I believe that those who try to over- 
throw such a government are danger- 
ous, whether they act through secret 
organizations, by subtle propaganda, by 
collusion with foreign political powers, 
or by any other form of disloyalty. 
Such people are enemies of democracy. 


I am one such enemy. When I turn 
the searchlight upon my own actions, 
I find that I am not a loyal citizen. My 
treacheries are many, and I confess 
them now. 


*1. I have helped many unfit ei dis- 

honorable men to be elected to public 
office by failing to vote, when I could 
either have gone to the polls or at least 
have cast an absentee ballot. This is 
treachery to democracy. 


2. I have assisted in placing perni- 


cious laws on the statute books by the 


same failure to exercise the suffrage. 


3. I have shared in a general break- 
down of common justice, because I 
have gotten excused from jury duty, 
when I could perfectly well have 


Edited by E. Paumer Cuarxr, Execu- 
tive Director of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 
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served. This is letting down my goy- 
ernment and my fellow citizens. 

4. I have further struck a blow at 
justice by obtaining a reduction in the 
assessed value of property standing in 
my name, and immediately thereafter 
selling it for twice the assessed value. 


5. I have held up my community for 
an exhorbitant price on a field which 
it needed to purchase for a playground, 
and I have joined with others to secure 
public damages on a _street-widening 
where there were, in fact, no damages, 
but an increase in value instead. These 
actions of mine were extortion, un- 
worthy of a good citizen. 

6. I have sought and accepted special 
privileges not open to my conscientious 
neighbors, for I have bought food at a 
price higher than permitted under the 
laws that I myself helped to frame. I 
have done this in order to get these 
foods for myself when there was not 
enough for others. There are things 
other than food that I have obtained 
for myself this same way. This is a 
form of bribery and corruption. 

7. I have misrepresented the cost of 
a proposed house as being under 
$10.000, when it was not, and so taken 
lumber and labor away from some 
noorer citizen entitled to it by law. 
This is perjury. 

8. I have given cigars and an occa- 
sional “tip” to a traffic officer and have 
found that he did not enforce parking 
regulations upon my particular car. 
This, also, is bribery. 

9. I have declined to take public 
office when it was my turn to serve, 


preferring freedom from all civic 
responsibility. This is the act of a 
deserter. 


On these nine counts I am guilty of 
disloyalty to the Stars and Stripes and 
the free democratic institutions for 
which it stands and to which I have felt 
all along that I was deeply loyal. 


Realizing this, I want to do some- 
thing about it. I look to the League 
for understanding and assistance. 

The laymen of our fellowship are 
already organized in a Jarge number 
of communities. They want to consti- 
tute a factor in the promotion of good 
government. 

They may give each other courage 
and confidence by upholding together 
a high standard of integrity in civic 
action. They may and should pledge 
each other to this course. It is not 
popular today to stand out staunchly 


ow 


for strict honesty and respect for self- 
government, but it will have to become 
popular if democracy is to survive, and 
the sooner men of character in their 
community groups declare themselves 
clearly and forcefully for civic integ- 
rity, the sooner our country will reach 
a condition of security and stability. 


To mutually pledge each other to 
loyalty and respect, not only to the 
Constitution but to the laws constitu- 
tionally enacted, to treat their town and 
city, their state and national govern- 
ment with the same fairness that they 
would ask for themselves, and to assume 
and discharge to the best of their abili- 
ties the duties of citizenship including 
exercise of suffrage and acceptance of 
jury duty—to take this pledge together 
our members need only the encouraging 
example of a few pioneering chapters. 

What chapter will be the first, the 
second, the third? 

That is the question, and this is the 
pledge: 


Wey members “of the:.coecdeisc. .ccciasese 
pt. a eee Chapter, hereby mutually 
pledge each other to uphold the Con- 
stitution and the laws duly enacted 
under it; to deal with our town or city, 
our state and our national government, 
and our world brotherhood of men with 
the same fairness that we would ask 
for ourselves; to buy for ourselves 
through the corrupting of public offi- 
cials no illegal or unfair exemptions or 
privileges; and to perform the duties of 
citizenship—to vote, to accept jury 
duty and to share as opportunity calls 
in the tasks of government. 


WRC 


On to Hartford 


All roads in New England lead to 
Hartford in January, and the laymen of 
all chapters are invited for a bang-up 
New England Laymen’s Conference at 
the Hartford Chapter, January 17-19. 
Details have been sent to each New 
England Chapter. Plan to come! 


Greetings to Beverly 


On Tuesday, December 10, the Bev- 
erly (Mass.) Chapter celebrated its 25th 
anniversary with a dinner and a record 
attendance. Visitors from other chap- 
ters in Essex County attended to hear 
Mr. Dwight Strong, member of the 
Council, speak on the League’s efforts 
to have an International Peace Day 
adopted by the United Nations. Seven 
charter members were present, and two 
of them, Mr. Albert Boyden, and Mr. 
Calvin Pierce, reminisced of the early 
days of the League. Congratulations, 
Beverly! 
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UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Brotherhood Is More than A Word 


“The (Unitarian) minister had been 
preaching vigorously and calling for 
action against race discrimination. 
Certain members of the board of trus- 
tees in the church did not like this sort 
of interpretation of the brotherhood of 
man: apparently they thought that 
freedom of faith should permit freedom 
to believe in race discrimination . . .” 
—James LuTHer Apams in Together 
We Advance. 

“The Federal Council of Churches 
hereby renounces the pattern of segre- 
gation in race relations as unnecessary 
and undesirable . . . and will work for 
a non-segregated church and a _non- 
segregated society.” — Official State- 
ment, March, 1946. 


Heal thyself : 

While the church must point to the 
evils in society, it must also eliminate 
evils in its own practices. How many 
Negroes, Japanese Americans, and 
other “non-Caucasians” are members of 
Unitarian churches? Would your 
local church welcome “non-Caucasians” 
to its services, its dinners, its member- 
ship rolls? Are present members of 
your church uneasy because Negroes 
are not also members? How many 
Unitarian-sponsored institutions such 
as boarding schools and colleges, admit 
qualified Negroes as students? How 
many local churches or denominational 
offices employ qualified Negroes in 
jobs at all levels (and not just as jani- 
tors)? How many local churches 
would call a Negro minister? 


Then heal society 

In cleaning its own house, the church 
can have greater insights in changing 
society. Any brotherhood program 
should not end in vague “good will,” 
but in specific action on one of several 
levels: education (rallies with literature, 
movies, etc.), legislation (F.E.P.C., 
laws outlawing lynching and restric- 
tive covenants), and direct action 
(“testing” and negotiating with insti- 
tutions segregating and/or violating 
state civil rights laws). 
Know your local facts* 

Visit the office of the local N.A.A.C.P., 
Urban League or citizen’s council. Re- 

*February is Brotherhood Month, with 


February 9 as Race Relations Sunday and ~ 


February 16-22 as Brotherhood Week. 


Edited by Dr. Homer A. Jack, 
U.F.S.J. secretary and executive secre- 
tary, Chicago Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination. 
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cent supplementary literature includes 
Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilem- 
ma, Margaret Halsey’s Color Blind, 
Buell Gallagher’s Portrait of a Pilgrim, 
the Monthly Summary of Events and 


Trends in Race Relations (published at © 


Fisk University, Nashville) and the 
local Negro newspaper. National 
organizations furnishing program aids 
include the American Council on Race 
Relations (32 W. Randolph, Chicago 
1), N. A. A.C. P. (20 W. Fortieth St., 
New York), National Urban League 
(1133 Broadway, New York 10), Race 
Relations Department, Federal Council 
of Churches (297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10), Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation (1697 Broadway, New York 19), 
and Japanese American Citizens League 
(25 E. Second South St., Salt Lake 
City). 


A number of Unitarians, both laymen 
and ministers, have specialized in the 
field of race relations as one of the 
crucial moral problems of our times. 
Use these men for advice and as speak- 
ers: Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, national 
director, Friends of Democracy, New 
York; Rev. Ethelred Brown, the Harlem 
Unitarian Church; Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, board member, Los Angeles Coun- 
cil of Civic Unity; Mr. Alvin Cannon, 
graduate, Starr King School for the 
Ministry; Rev. Aaron Gilmartin, presi- 
dent, Fort Wayne N.A.A.C.P.; Dr. 
Curtis Reese, dean, Abraham Lincoln 
Center, Chicago; Rev. Francis Ricker, 
past director, Columbus (Ohio) Coun- 
cil for Democracy. 


U.F.S.J. Advance 


Rev. Felix D. Lion, Treasurer 
Seven East Sixth Street 

Dunkirk, New York 

[JI enclose $1.00 for annual U. F. 
5. J. dues (including newsletter). 
CII enclose $2.50 or §..............f0r 
annual U. F. S. J. dues, newsletter, 
and a special contribution for 


U. F. S. J. Advance. 


Name of Church ........... <slepenteseatiert 
Make checks payable to Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A 


receipt will be sent to you. 
Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 


Gotel Bellenue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $3.75 up 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


WRITE FOR 


BENTLEY &SIMON: 
snes STP Bth LSE MON2 icc intiiien  * 
7 We36 ST NEW YORK 18, NeY- 


Classified Advertising 


Unitarian Sermons, typed for interested church 
readers, cost $2.50, and will help the United 
Unitarian Appeal. Send to: Mrs. Henry Smith, 
72 Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, - MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, 


AC Biot, 3D Ds 


A. M. 
Club (college age) 6 P. M. Sunday, January 12, 
Sermon by Rev. Robert B. Day. Tuesday evenings 
at 7:30—Adult Education Discussion Group; sub- 
ject for January, Sweden and Modern Economic 
Theories. 


BOSTON, MASS.--KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster, 
Sunday Service, 11:00 A. M. Noon Day Servicés: 
Tuesday—Friday, worship with sermon by guest 
preachers; Monday, 12:10, half hour of organ 
i All are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 


TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


Visit this © 
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“THE ADVERTISEMENT BELOW APPEARS IN THE WINTER 1946-47 ISSUES OF: THE YALE REVIEW, THE AMERICAN 


BOL THE VIRGINIA PUPRLERLY REVIEW. 


ine Flashes 


from The Beacon Pressas Beacon St Boston 8, Mass. 


Is it true what they 
say about liberals? 


Naive? Out of date? Prideful? The liberal 
is all of these, according to the fashionable 
comment in so many circles, 


We've felt that it was up to us to do our 
modest bit to speak up for liberalism. 


During recent months we have introduced 
The Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal, 
by A. Powell Davies, and already it is in its 
third printing. 


Incidentally, Time, in a half-page piece, 
commented: “In Washington, D. C., where 
many talk but few listen, spare, sharp- 
profiled A. Powell Davies, 44, is a man who 
is heard.” 


Carl S. Joslyn, in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News, writes: “The author, an avowed 
free-thinker, is a man of strong faith and 
profound convictions. . . . Small wonder is 
it, then, that he calls himself ‘unrepentant’ 
liberal. He should not stop with being merely 
unrepentant; he should be glad and proud.” 
(It runs 128 pages; designed by Irene Nute 
with some pretty fine calligraphy by Edward 
Karr; $1.50.) 


Beyond Doubt is No. 2 on our speak-up- 
- for-liberalism series. It’s by Kenneth L. Pat- 
ton, the talented young author of “Hello, Man” 
and of “Strange Seed.” Says he: “The time 
_ has come to build a new world-wide faith for 
the human race, based on our clearer under- 
"standing of human beings and their history, 
on our advancing knowledge of the universe. 
Doubt has done its work—it is now time to go 
beyond doubt.” You can go beyond doubt in 
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_ 192 well-paced pages, at $2. 
; 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Gentlemen: Please send me indicated number of copies of titles listed, for which [ ] find check enclosed. 


{ ] please bill me: 

THE FAITH OF AN UNREPENTANT LIBERAL 
seeseeeeee BEYOND DOUBT 
ae METALCRAFT 
‘eseeseeese LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
mi. BRAIDING AND KNOTTING 
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Self-instruction in the handicratts---- 


A series of inexpensive, step-by-step, self-in- 
struction books written in the workshop by 
teachers. Written for amateurs, special em- 
phasis has been laid on presenting directions 
so simply and explicitly that any reader may be 
able to follow them without personal guidance; 
the most economical equipment has been de- 
scribed, with directions for home making of 
tools whenever feasible; the numerous hand- 
drawn illustrations greatly assist in making the 
processes perfectly clear and also show many 
interesting articles which beginners can easily 
make. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR AMATEURS 
by ELEONORE E. BANG 


HAND LOOM WEAVING 
FOR AMATEURS © 
by KATE VAN CLEVE 


METALCRAFT 
FOR AMATEURS 
by PETER MANZONI 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
FOR AMATEURS 
by CHARLOTTE D. BONE 


BRAIDING AND KNOTTING 
FOR AMATEURS 
by CONSTANTINE A. BELASH 


Cloth bound, $1.00 each. 


Published by 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Average number of pages, 128. 
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Second binding on its way 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM in the world z 
* today as seen in the Unitarian move- — 
-ment—this is the exciting report—To- ; 
gether We Advance. ii 

Many books have been written on the — 
history of the Unitarians; this one tells a 
the story of living men and women in 
Asia, Europe and North America who ~ 
have discovered in liberal religion a_ 
bold, honest and progressive faith for ; 
an atomic age. 


The liberation given mankind by. 4 
modern science, the advance made pos- — 
sible by new methods in education, the 
aid given European anti-fascists by an 1 
humanitarian church at work, the evo- 

: ; , 
lution of a free mind released from 
superstition and fear—these are a few — 
of the themes developed in Together — 
We Advance. i 


Man has entered a new age where — 
religion can fulfill its prophetic role. — 
The Unitarians appear as a forthright | 
minority at work on the basic tasks of — 
religion—the making of character, the 
building of a free world, the elevation of | 
the human spirit. 
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Please send me ..........+. copies of TOGETHER WE | 


ADVANCE for which [ ] _ find check enclosed. B 1% ACON PRE S by 
[ ] bill me. 


Name reson ssn ™! 95 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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